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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of McIntosh County, 

Ga., will serve various groups of readers. 
It will help farmers in planning the kind of 
management that will protect their soils and 
rovide good yields, and it will add to the 
knowled e of soil scientists. 

In making this survey soil scientists walked 
over the fields and woodlands, They dug 
holes and examined surface soils and subsoils; 
measured slopes with a hand level; noticed 
differences in the growth of crops, weeds, and 
brush; and, in fact, recorded all the things about 
the soils that they believed might affect their 
suitability for farming, trees, wildlife, and 
related uses. 

The scientists plotted the boundaries of the 
soils on aerial photographs. Then, cartogra- 
phers prepared from the photographs the 
detailed soil map in the back of this report. 
Fields, woods, roads, streams, and many other 
landmarks can be seen on the map. 


Locating the soils 


Use the index to map sheets to locate areas 
on the large map. The index is a small map of 
the county on which numbered rectangles have 
been drawn to show where each sheet of the 
large map is located. When the correct sheet 
of the large map is found, it will be seen that 
boundaries of the soils are outlined and that 
there is a symbol for each kind of soil. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil, wherever they appear on the 
map. Suppose, for example, an area located 
on the map has the symbol Wes. The legend 
for the detailed map shows that this symbol 
identifies Weston loamy fine sand. This soil 
and all others mapped in the county are de- 
scribed in the section “Descriptions of Soils,” 


Finding information 


Special sections of the report will interest 
different groups of readers. The introductory 
part, which gives general information about 
the county, will be of interest mainly to those 
not familiar with the area. The “Guide to 
Mapping Unite’ at the back of the report will 
help the reader in using the map and the report. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers can 
learn about the soils in the section ‘“Descrip- 


tions of Soils’ and then turn to the section 
“Management by Capability Units.” In this 
way they first identify the soils on their farm 
and then learn how these soils can be managed 
and what yields can be expected. The soils 
are grouped by capability units; that is, groups 
of soils that need similar management and re- 
spond in about the same way. For example, 
Weston loamy fine sand is shown to be in capa- 
bility unit I1[w-2. The management this soil 


needs will be stated under the heading for 
capability unit IiIw-2, in the section ‘“Man- 
agement by Capability Units.” If help is 


needed in planning management for a farm, 
the local representative of the Soil Conservation 
Service or the county agricultural agent will 
give assistance. Members of the stafis of the 
State agricultural experiment stations and 
others familiar with farming in the county will 
also be glad to help. 

Foresters and others interested in woodlands 
can refer to the section “Woodland Suitability 
Groups.” In that section the kinds of trees 
in the county are described and the factors 
affecting the management of woodlands are 
explained, 

Engineers will want to refer to the section 
“Engineering Uses of Soils.” Tables in that 
section show characteristics of the soils that 
affect engineering. 

Soil scientists will find information about 
how the soils were formed and how they are 
classified in the section ‘Formation, Classifica- 
tion, and Morphology of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, gnd other users will find 
information about soils and their management 
in various parts of the report, depending on 
their particular interest. 

Newcomers in MelIntosh County will be 
especially interested in the section ‘Soil Asso- 
ciations,” which describes the broad patterns 
of the soils. They may also wish to read the 
section ‘Additional Facts About the County,” 
which gives general information. 

* * * * * * * 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed in 
1959. Unless otherwise indicated, all state- 
ments in the report refer to conditions in the 
county at that time. This publication on the 
soil survey of McIntosh County, Ga., is part of 
the technical assistance furnished to the Coastal 
Soil Conservation District. 
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Mc TOSH COUNTY occupies approximately 275,840 
acres, or 431 square miles, in the southeastern part 
of Georgia (fig. 1.). Darien, the county seat, is situated 
on the northern bluff of the Altamaha River. The county 
is bordered on the east by the Atlantic Ocean. It lies 
within the geographic area known as the Lower Coastal 
Plain. Much of this area is low and flat. Locally, it 
is called flatwoods. 
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Figure 1.—Location of McIntosh County in Georgia. 


A large part of the county is covered by a mixed stand 
of pines and hardwoods. Pulp and paper companies hold 
much of the acreage in large tracts that they manage and 


protect, Wood products taken from the forests and 


' Assistance on the technical sections of this report was given by 
W. P. Giuiespiz, Roy A. Grizzen, N. EF Sanps, and R. BE. 
WILLIAMs of the Soil Conservation Service. 


seafood sold by commercial fishermen are among the 
chief sources of income in the county. A large number of 
livestock are also raised. Cattle are allowed to graze 
along the edges of the marshes and in the swamps and 
woodlands, There are a number of general farms in the 
county, 

Because so much of the county is nearly level, streams 
are wide and sluggish, Large bays and swamps are com- 
mon. During ramy periods, the water table rises sharply 
and water remains near the surface. The soils strongly 
reflect the influence of this high water table. Most of 
them are poorly drained. 

The mainland is separated from the ocean by wide areas 
of tidal marsh. Beyond the marsh, to the east, are 
barrier islands, which face the sea. The Altamaha River, 
which flows along the southwestern boundary of the 
county, has a wide flood plain made up of swampy areas. 
At the mouth of this river, below Darien, are numerous 
delta islands. These merge with the salt marshes that 
are along the eastern side of the mainland. 

Lying parallel to the coast, in the eastern part of the 
county, is a sand ridge that is 3 to 5 miles wide and 20 
to 40 feet high. The ridge is continuous along the entire 
eastern border of the county, except for areas where it is 
cut by swamps or by narrow strips of marsh that finger 
back into the mainland, 

In the western part of the county is another sand ridge 
that les north of the Altamaha River. This ridge, which 
runs parallel to the swamp along the Altamaha River, is 
more rolling than the one along the coast. In most places 
it is 30 to 50 feet high, but in a few places it is as much as 
80 feet high. 

The rest of the county, inland and to the north and west 
of the sand ridges, is an extensive, Jow-lying plain. ‘This 
area has flat to slightly undulating relief. Along the edges 
of many of the swamps are short, gentle slopes. In most 
places the plain is 10 to 20 feet above sea level, but in a few 
places it is as much as 30 feet. During periods when 
floodwaters are high, water from the Altamaha River 
sometimes leaves the flood plain, breaks through the sand 
ridge north of the swamp, and covers much of the western 
part of the county. Many communities are then isolated. 


Soil Associations 


In mapping a county or other large tract, it is fairly 
easy to see definite differences as one travels from. place 
to place. ‘There are many obvious changes in the sbape, 
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gradient, and length of slopes; in the course, depth, 
and speed of streams; in the width of valleys; in the 
kinds of native plants; and im the kinds of agriculture. 
With these more obvious differences, there are other less 
easily noticed differences in the patterns of soils. The 
soils differ from place to place along with the other 
parts of the environment. 

By drawing lines around different patterns of soils on 
asmall map, one may obtain a map of the general soil 
areas, or, as they are sometimes called, soil associations. 
Such a map is useful to those who want only a general 
idea of the soils, who want to compare different parts 
of the county, or who want to locate areas suitable for 
some particular kind of agriculture or other land use. 
The map cannot be used in planning management for 
any one farm, however, because it is too small. 

The six general soil arens, or soil associations, are 
shown on the colored soil association map in the back 
of the report and are described in the following pages. 
For each association, the soil series of the principal 
soils in the area are named, but the soils of other series 
may also occur in the association. The soil series are 
discussed in the section ‘Descriptions of Soils.” 


Association 1 


Frequently flooded allumial soils along the eastern seaboard 
and along large rivers: Tidal marsh, Swamp, Wet ailu- 
vial land 


This association consists of large, flat areas of wet 
lands—Tidal marsh, Swamp, and Wet alluvial Iand— 
that are flooded periodically. The areas are cut by 
the many rivers, creeks, and sloughs. All of the soils 
are very poorly drained and are covered by water much 
of the time. The soils have developed in sediments 
washed from higher areas by rivers. They are pre- 
dominantly clays or silty clays, but they also contain 
sand and partly disintegrated remains of grasses and 
pieces of wood. 

The association is mainly along the coast and along 
the southern boundary of the county (fig. 2). It occupies 
about 38 percent of the total acreage in the county. 

In the areas of Tidal marsh are many piles of rocks 
once used as ballast for ships. The areas of Tidal marsh 
are covered twice daily by tidal waters, which range 
in salt content from 5,000 to 35,000 parts per million. 
The surface layer of the soils making up these wet areas 
ranges in color from light brown to gray. The underlying 
material is mottled gray, brown, and red. 

Swamp is at higher elevations than the areas of Tidal 
marsh. It is seldom covered by tidal waters. The 
surface layer in the areas of Swamp ranges from dark 
gray to black, and it is underlain by gray, plastic clay. 
Within the areas of Swamp are low ridges occupied 
by sandy soils. In these areas trails and paths follow 
the contours of the ridges. 

Wet alluvial land is nearly level and occurs in broad 
areas on the delta of the Altamaha River. The islands 
lie between the areas of Swamp, which are upstream, 
and the areas of Tidal marsh. The soil materials in 
areas of Wet alluvial land generally consist of dark 
grayish-brown clay, underlain by dark-gray, plastic clay. 


Figure 2.—Areas of Tidal marsh along the eastern border of the 
mainland, 


Other miscellaneous land types that make up a minor 
part of the association are Coastal beach, Dune land, 
and Made land. The strips of Coastal beach are on 
the seaward side of Sapelo and Blackbeard Islands, 
and the areas of Dune land are on Sapelo Island. Small 
areas of Made land are along the Intracoastal Waterway. 

The soils and miscellaneous land types that make up 
this association are mainly in capability class VIT, but 
Wet alluvial land is in class IV. Vegetation in the 
areas of Tidal marsh is mainly smooth cordgrass, black 
rush, marsh cordgrass, and seashore saltgrass. In the 
areas of Swamp, the vegetation consists mainly of a 
mixed stand of lowland hardwoods. Much of the acreage 
of Wet alluvial land has been cleared and diked. Rice 
and lettuce were grown at one time, but the areas are 
now largely idle. Some of them have been rediked 
and are used ns wildlife refuges. 

This association is used mainly as habitats for wildlife. 
Areas that adjoin the uplands are used for grazing if 
they are dry enough for cattle to find sound footing. 


Association 2 


Poorly drained and very poorly drained soils on broad, 
aprerea flats and in bays: Weston, Bayboro, Bladen- 
‘oxvitle 


Areas of this association are widely distributed through- 
out the central and western parts of the county. The 
association consists mainly of Weston, Bayboro, and 
Bladen-Coxville soils. It makes up about 26 percent of 
the total acreage in the county. Many of the areas 
are covered at times with shallow water, and some of 
the soils are very poorly drained. 

The Weston soils are extensive in this association. 
The upper part of their profile is sandy, and the sand 
overlies beds of clay interspersed with sand. The soils 
have a gray to dark-gray surface layer that overlies 
grayish, mottled sand or clay. In a few areas the texture 
in the upper part of the profile is very coarse sand. 
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The Bayboro soil is very poorly drained. It has a 
black, mucky surface layer, which, in a few areas, is 
rather thick. Beneath the surface layer is gray, plastic 
clay that is mottled in places. In some areas the Bayboro 
soil overlies sand. 

The Bladen soils are on broad flats. In many places 
they occur in intricate mixtures with the Weston ‘or 
Coxville soils. The surface layer of the Bladen soils 
is gray to black. It is generally thin and overlies highly 
mottled, structureless (massive) clay. 

Included in this association is a small acreage of Ports- 
mouth loams. Also included are scattered areas occupied 
by Rutlege soils. 

The Bayboro soil, Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams, 
Weston loamy sand, thick surface, and Weston loamy 
fine sand are in capability class III. Bladen loam and 
clay loam and Weston very coarse sand are in class V. 

Little of this association has been cleared. Pines and 
hardwoods that tolerate water grow in many areas. The 
Bayboro soil and Bladen loam and. clay loam support a 
thick undergrowth and trees that tolerate water. There 
are also a few palm trees in some of the areas. The 
Weston soils and Bladen-Coxville fie sandy loams are 
covered predominantly by pines, but there are a few 
scattered hardwoods. The undergrowth is less dense 
than that on the Bayboro soil and on the areas of Bladen 
loam and clay loam, 


Association 3 


Somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained soils on 
broad, nearly level uplands and in bays: Leon, Rutlege 


This association consists mainly of somewhat poorly 
drained to very poorly drained Leon and Rutlege soils. 
The water table is high in these soils. Organic matter 
has accumulated on the surface or is in the soil profile. 
The association is mainly in the coastal sandy areas north 
of Darien. It occupies about 21 percent of the total 
acreage in the county. 

The Leon soils are on low ridges and on broad flats. 
They have an A horizon of leached, whitish sand overlying 
a black or reddish-brown layer that is cemented with 
organic matter. 

The Rutlege soil occurs in large bays and drainageways. 
On the surface it has the partly decayed remains of plants. 
The surface layer overlies gray sand. 

St. Johns, Ona, Galestown, and Plummer soils occupy 
minor areas in the association. The St. Johns soil is 
in small, scattered areas that are usually ponded. The 
Ona. soils, which are somewhat poorly drained, occur in 
intricate mixtures with the Leon soil. The Galestown 
soil is on the higher knolls and sand ridges, and the 
Plummer soils are on Blackbeard Island. 

Nearly all of this association is under forest. Gums 
and cypresses grow on the very poorly drained areas. 
The Leon soil is covered by a dense growth of low-growing 
palmettoes, gallberry bushes, wicky, and other shrubs 
and by scattered, spindly pines. ‘The Ona soils have a 
thicker stand of pine and a denser, taller undergrowth of 
palmettoes and gallberry bushes than the Leon soil. 
Deerstongue, which is also called vanillaleaf, is common 
on the low ridges and on the broad uplands. ‘The soils 


are mainly in capability class V. In many of the areas, the 
soils are suitable as a source of road materials. There are 
many borrow pits throughout the association. 


Association 4 


Excessively drained to somewhat poorly drained sands on 
low ridges and bluffs: Galestown, Klej, Ona 


This association is made up mainly of Galestown, Klej, 
and Ona soils. The soils are nearly level. They are on 
sand ridges in the eastern part of the mainland and on 
offshore islands. Most of the areas are narrow, but a few 
are wide. On the sides of the areas facing the marsh, 
most of the soils have short bluffs. The association oc- 
cupies about 9 percent of the total acreage in the county. 

Some of the soils are excessively drained, and others 
have a seasonal high water table. The soils are mostly 
acid, but in a few areas, where shells are mixed with the 
surface layer, they are alkaline. 

The Galestown soil is nearly level to very gently slop- 
ing. It has a dark-gray surface layer that overlies yellow- 
ish-brown fine sand. 

The Klej soil is nearly level and occurs on low ridges. 
It has a surface layer of dark-gray to grayish-brown fine 
sand. The surface layer is underlain by yellowish-brown 
to olive, mottled sand. 

The Ona soils are in areas that are lower than those 
occupied by the Galestown and Klej soils. ‘They have a 
dark-gray surface layer that is underlain by brown, friable 
sand. The boundary between the two layers is abrupt. 

Palm Beach, Lakeland, and Blanton soils occupy minor 
areas in the association. The Palm Beach and Lakeland 
soils are excessively drained. The Palm Beach soil oc- 
curs on the higher sand ridges and contains shells in the 
surface layer. The Blanton soil is moderately well 
drained. 

More than 90 percent of the acreage in the association 
consists of soils in capability class III. The soils are 
largely in forest. Hardwoods and pines (fig. 3) make up 
most of the stand, but there are a few cedars, 


Figure 3.—Live oaks and scattered loblolly pines growing on an 
area of Galestown fine sand. 
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Association 5 


Moderately well drained, level to very gently sloping sotls on 
low ridges and knolls, and poorly drained soils on slightly 
depressed flats: ulonia-Fairhope, Bladen-Cozville 


This association consists mainly of Eulonia-Fairhope 
and of Bladen-Coxville soils. The areas are on flats that 
are dissected by bays, ponds, and winding, swampy areas. 
The association occupies about 5 percent of the total 
acreage in the county. Most of it is west of U.S. High- 
way No. 17. The soils have been affected by a high, 
seasonal water table. In most of the areas, the surface 
layer is fine sandy loam, but in some areas it is loamy 
fine sand, 

The Eulonia-Fairhope soils are nearly level to very 
gently sloping. They have a very dark gray to black 
surface layer and a yellowish-brown to reddish-brown 
subsoil of sandy clay or clay. 

The Bladen-Coxville soils are on broad flats and in 
slightly ponded areas. They have a dark-gray to black, 
thin surface layer and a gray to grayish-brown subsoil of 
sandy clay or clay. 

A minor part of the association is made up of Lynch- 
burg and Dunbar soils, which are somewhat poorly 
dramed. Small arcas of Weston soils are also intermixed 
with the Bladen soils. 

The Eulonia-Fairhope soils are in class II, and the 
Bladen-Coxville soils, in class TIT. About 10 percent of 
the acreage in the association is cultivated. This com- 
prises most of the cultivated acreage in the county. The 
farms are generally small and are operated by the owner. 
Corn and vegetables are the principal crops, and some 
areas are pastured. There are a few small dairy farms. 
The rest of the association is in trees. Most of the 
wooded areas are owned by large companies and are used 
to produce pulpwood. 


Association 6 


Excessively drained sands on high ridges adjacent to and 
within the Altamaha River swamp: Lakeland, Lakewood 


. This association consists mainly of Lakeland and 
Lakewood soils. The soils are on high sand ridges. ‘They 
have slopes that are generally less than 12 percent, but 
on the sides of a few bluffs their slopes are stronger. 
The Lakeland and Lakewood soils are excessively drained 
and have formed in beds of windblown sands. The as- 
sociation occupies about 1 percent of the total acreage in 
the county. The areas are adjacent to the Altamaha 
River. 

The Lakeland soils have a thin surface layer of gray 
coarsé sand. The surface layer overlies a yellowish-brown 
C horizon. 

The surface layer of the Lakewood soil is also thin and 
consists of gray coarse sand. It overlies white sand. 

Minor soils in the association are the Rutlege, St. 
Johns, and Leon. The Rutlege soil is in ponds and drain- 
ageways scattered throughout the sand ridges. The 
St. Johns and the Leon soils are in depressions on the ridges 

All of this association is in woods, but most of the areas 
have a sparse cover of trees. Turkey oak, bluejack oak, 
and scrub live oak are the principal kinds of trees. There 
are also a few scattered longleaf pines and spruce pines. 

All the major soils of this association are in capability 
class VIT. 


How a Soil Survey is Made 


When a soil survey is made, the soils are examined, 
classified, and mapped. The mapping is done by a soil 
scientist who walks over the land and studies the soils, 
He bores or digs holes and looks at exposed gullies, cuts, 
and banks to examine the soils and the underlying rock 
formations. These borings and exposures show that 
most soils contain several distinct layers, or horizons, 
which together make up the soil profile. 

Fieirp Stupy.—Kach horizon is studied and its char- 
acteristics are noted. The main horizons are designated 
by letters, for example, A, B, and C. Subdivisions of 
these major horizons are indicated by subscript letters 
and numbers, such as Ay, Ai, As, Bi, Bs, or B;. These 
subdivisions are made if there is a worthwhile difference 
in the color, texture, structure, or consistence of the soil 
materials in a major horizon. By considering these char- 
acteristics, farmers, engineers, foresters, nnd others who 
work with soils can judge the behavior of the soils and can 
tell how to use the soils more effectively. 

The color of each horizon is noted. Colors are deter- 
mined from the Munsell color chart and are shown by 
numbers and letters. Asan example, 10OYR 5/2 is grayish 
brown, and 2.5Y 5/4 is light olive brown (14) The 
color of the surface soil is normally related to the amount 
of organic matter. Streaks and spots of gray, yellow, red, 
and brown in the subsurface layer and subsoil indicate 
poor natural drainage and restricted acration. This 
coloration is called mottling. Uniform brown, yellow, 
and red colors indicate well-drained soils. 

Texture, or the proportionate content of sand, silt, and 
clay, is determined by the way the soil feels when rubbed 
between the fingers. Later, the soil is checked in the 
laboratory by mechanical analyses. Texture has much 
to do with how well the soil retains moisture, plant nu- 
trients, and fertilizer and whether it is easy or difficult to 
cultivate. 

Strueture, which is the way individual soil particles are 
arranged in larger grains and the amount. of pore space 
between particles, indicates how easily plant roots can 
penetrate the soil. Structure also affects the rate water 
enters and filters through the soil. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil particles to hold 
together, indicates whether the soil is easy or difficult to 
keep open and porous under cultivation. 

Other characteristics —The soil scientist also determines 
the thickness of the soil profile; that is, the depth to bed- 
rock or to compact layers and parent materials. The 
kind of parent material from which the soils develop 
affects the quantity and kind of plant nutrients in the soil. 
The amount of stone, rock, sand, and other materials is 
observed, as well as the steepness and length of slopes and 
the amount of soil lost through erosion. After the soils 
have been examined, the physical characteristics are 
recorded and the boundaries of the soils are drawn on an 
aerial photograph. Later, the finished maps that are 
in the soil survey report are made by cartographers. 
Laboratory tests determine the exchange of plant nutri- 
ents, moisture-holding capacity, chemical reaction, lime 
ene and other internal characteristics of the 
soils. 


2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 60. 
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CuiassiFication.—On the basis of the characteristics 
observed by the soil scientists or determined by laboratory 
tests, the soils are classified by soil series, type, and phase. 

Soil series.—A soil series consists of soils that, except for 
the texture of the surface layer are similar in kind, thick- 
ness, and arrangement of layers, or horizons. All soils in 
the same series have formed from the same kind of parent 
material. Each series is named for a place near the area 
where it was first mapped. 

Soil type.—Each series is made up of one or more types. 
Soils that are similar in kind, thickness, and arrangement 
of soil layers, and that have the same texture in the surface 
layer, make up one soil type. Soil types may be sub- 
divided into phases on the basis of slope, amount of 
erosion, or some other characteristic. 

Sotl phase——The soil phase, or the soil type if it has 
not been subdivided, is the mapping unit on the soil map. 
Tt is the unit that has the narrowest range of character- 
istics. More specific use and management can be pre- 
scribed for the soil type or soil phase than for the soil 
series or other yet broader categories. 

The following illustrates the subdivision of the Lakeland 
series Into types, and the types, in turn, into phases. 

Series: 
Lakeland. 


ypes: 
Lakeland sand. 
Lakeland coarse sand. 

Phases: 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 


Soil complez.t~When two or more soils are so intricately 
associated in small areas that it is not feasible to show 
them separately on the map, they are mapped together 
and called a soil complex. An example of this is the 
Bladen-Coxville complex. 

Soil variant—A soil variant is a taxonomic soil unit 
that is closely related to another taxonomic unit, such as 
a soil series, but that departs from it in at least one 
differentiating characteristic at the series level. The 
soil variant is named for the series that it closely resembles, 
and its principal distinguishing feature is stated. For ex- 
ample, Ona and Scranton fine sands, alkaline variants, are 
similar to other soils in the Ona and Scranton series. 
They are, however, markedly different from other Ona and 
Scranton soils in reaction and in the properties that in- 
fluence soil reaction. Variants are of too small known 
extent’ to justify establishing a new series. 

Miscellaneous land types——aAreas of fresh stream. de- 
posits, marshes, and the like have little true soil and are 
not classified by soil series and soil types. Weathering 
has not altered the materials to the extent that distinct 
layers have formed. These areas are identified by de- 
scriptive names. In this county the miscellaneous land 
types are Coastal beach; Dune land; Made land; Swamp; 
Care marsh, high; Tidal marsh, low; and Wet alluvial 
and. 


Descriptions of Soils 


This section provides detailed information about the 
soils of McIntosh County. It describes the single soils, 
or mapping units, in the county; that is, the areas on the 


detailed soil map that are bounded by lines and identified 
by a symbol. For more generalized information, the 
reader can refer to the section ‘Soil Associations,” in 
which the soils that make up each general soil pattern 
are discussed and related to each other. 

Tn this section the soil series are arranged in alphabetical 
order and described. All the soils of one series that have 
the same texture in the surface layer are described to- 
gether. For example, all the Weston soils that have a 
surface layer of loamy fine sand are described, and then 
all ane Weston soils that have a surface layer of loamy 
sand. 

In each series only one mapping unit is described in 
detail. An important part of this description is the 
soil profile, which identifies the soil horizons, or layers, 
to a depth of 42 inches or more. All of the soils in a series 
have basically the same kind of profile. The texture 
of the surface layer will differ somewhat. To illustrate, a 
detailed profile of Weston loamy sand, thick surface, is 
given, and the reader is to conclude that Weston loamy 
fine sand and Weston very coarse sand also have this 
fame kind of profile, except for differences in the surface 
ayer, 

The location and distribution of the mapping units 
can be seen by referring to the soil map at the back of 
this report. The approximate acreage and proportionate 
extent of the mapping units are given in table 1. 

The description of the soil series are somewhat technical. 
A number of technical terms are defined in the Glossary 
at the back of the report, as well as general terms that 
have specinl meaning in soil science. It will also be 
helpful to refer to the section “How a Soil Survey is 
Made” where series, type, phase, and other special terms 
are discussed. 


Bayboro Series 


The Bayboro series consists of soils that are very 
poorly drained and very strongly acid. The soils are 
in small depressions and in large bays. They have 
developed in thick beds of marine clay, where the level 
of the ground water was fluctuating but relatively high. 
The soils are in lower positions than those occupied by 
associated soils in the county. They have slopes ranging 
from 0 to 2 percent. The surface layer in the typical 
profile is black clay loam, and the subsoil is dark-gray 
clay. In some of the areas, there is a D horizon of sand. 

These soils are medium in natural fertility. Their 
content of organic matter and moisture-holding capacity 
are high. 

The Bayboro soils are associated with Bladen, Cox- 
ville, and Weston soils. They are in lower positions, 
are more poorly drained, and have a thicker, darker 
surface layer than any of those soils. They also lack 
the sand lenses that are common throughout the profile 
of the Weston soils. 

The present vegetation is chiefly common baldeypress, 
pond baldcypress, water tupelo, black tupelo, myrtle- 
leaved holly, maidencane, and sawgrass. Only one soil of 
this series—Bayboro clay loam—occurs in this county. 

Bayboro clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (BhA).— 
This very poorly drained, strongly acid soil occurs in 
small, shallow depressions, in large bays or wet drain- 
ageways, and in pocosins, or swamps. It is mainly in 
the central and western parts of the county. The 
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TasLe 1.—Estimated acreage and proportionate extent of 
the soils 


Propor- 
Soil Area | tionate 
extent 
Acres Percent 
Bayboro clay loam..-.---------------------- 22, 228 8.1 
Bladen loam and clay loam._..-------------- 9, 021 3.3 
Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams__----------- 8, 389 3.0 
Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes- - . ---- 410 ak 
Coastal beach...__-.----------------------- 1, 112 4 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-| 1, 712 .6 
Ditie land 222+ s. 2 ccc ee soe ed Soe Sp ueice ce 1, 000 a4 
Yulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 per- 
cent: slopeS--2--. ses lea sect sds ceetee ee 8, 772 1. 4 
Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick sur- 
faces, 0 to 2 percent slopes. __..-.----~~---- 1, 283 5 
Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick sur- 
faces, 2 to 5 percent slopes____._..--------- 442 2 
Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes - - 471 2 
Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_. --- 13, 086 4,7 
Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.___--_--- 4, 067 1.5 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-------- 2, 080 ot 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes...-------- 738 3 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent 
SlOPeS 2a. oo eset eeeoea Sbeoiceseotedets 485 2 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 percent 
SlOpesa2. os -sace lec ete tite ebe es esed 935 3 
Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 5 to 8 per- 
cent. slopes. ..2 222-24 cebec cee cose ucce 535 .2 
Leon fine sand__.-------------------------- 24, 301 8.8 
Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick surface, clay- 
ey substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_------ 2, 472 e 
Made Mindi. a gencun wok eed Gack eeeen es 175 wl 
Meggett loam 205 ‘cal 
Ona fine sand 7, 893 2.9 
Ona and Seranton fine sands, alkaline variants_-| 1, 425 60) 
Palm Beach fine sand, dark.......------.---- 1, 500 5 
Plummer sands..--.------------------------ 3, 364. 1.2 
Portsmouth loam..---.--------------------- 583 2 
Rutlege fine sand_..-....---.--.------------- 17, 872 6.5 
St. Johns fine sand___..-_.------------------ 6, 657 2.4 
SwaMpses cd. se0 looses noon eee eh 20, 260 7.3 
Tidal marsh, low__------------------------.- 75, 654 27, 4 
Tidal marsh; highs »= 20222222... ssecere t, 831 7 
Weston loamy sand, thick surface. _--_------- 18, 081 6. 6 
Weston loamy fine sand___-.----.----------- 10, 602 3. 8 
Weston very coarse sand___--------.-------. 223 | 
Wet alluvial land..--.-..------------------- 5, 647 2,0 
Federal Jand not in survey area_--.---------- 5, 379 19 
Total2 sees eee eo cel eet se 275, 840 100. 0 


following describes a profile in a wet, wooded area 1 
mile southeast of Townsend and 0.5 mile south of State 
Highway No. 99, along International Paper Company 
pasture road. 


A; 0 to 10 inches, black (N 2/0) clay loam that is high in 
organic matter; moderate, medium, crumb structure; 
friable; numerous roots; very strongly acid; 6 to 
14 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

10 to 17 inches, very dark gray (1OYR 3/1) clay loam; 
weak, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; 
common, faint, distinct root stains of dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4); very strongly acid; 3 to 12 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

17 to 25 inches, dark-gray (lOYR 4/1) clay; moderate, 
coarse, angular blocky structure; slightly plastic 
when wet; few, fine, distinct root stains of brown to 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); very strongly acid; 6 to 12 
inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 


Big 


Bog 


Bsg 25 to 34 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) clay; moderate, 


medium, angular blocky structure; plastic when 
wet; few, fine, distinct root stains of brown to 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); very strongly acid; 6 to 
14 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C, 34 to 64 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; plastic when wet; many, 
medium, prominent mottles of brownish yellow 
(LOYR 6/8) and dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4); 
very strongly acid. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from dark gray 
to black. In a few areas the texture of the surface 
layer is loam. The number of mottles in the subsoil 
varies. In some areas the subsoil contains large amounts 
of organic matter. 

Included with this soil are areas of Bladen loams 
and of Bladen clay loams that were too small to ma: 
separately. Also included are small areas of Polamanth 
loams. 

Bayboro clay loam is medium in natural fertility. 
It is high in content of organic matter and in moisture- 
supplying capacity. Surface runoff is slow, and water 
is often ponded. The soil has a thick root zone, is 
slowly permeable, and has fair tilth. It is well suited 
to truck crops and pasture if it is properly drained. If 
the excess surface water is removed, slash pines will be 
encouraged to reproduce and grow. Nearly all of the 
acreage is in trees. (Capability unit I[Tw-2; woodland 
group 4; range site, Bladen Flatwoods.) 


Bladen Series 


The Bladen series consists of poorly drained soils that 
are on broad flats and in slightly ponded areas. Most 
areas of the soils are strongly acid. The soils formed in 
thick beds of clay and sandy clay on low marine terraces. 
Their slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

These soils are low in natural fertility. 
of organic matter is low to medium. 

The Bladen soils are associated with Coxville, Dunbar, 
Weston, and Bayboro soils. They resemble the Coxville 
and the Dunbar soils closely, but they are in lower posi- 
tions and have poorer drainage than those soils. Unlike 
the Coxville and Dunbar soils, the Bladen soils have few 
red mottles in the subsoil. Bladen soils are in positions 
similar to those occupied by the Weston soils but contain 
more clay than the Weston soils. They are better drain- 
ed than the Bayboro soils, and their surface layer contains 
less organic matter than that of the Bayboro soils. 

The natural vegetation is chiefly slash pine, longleat 
pine, sweetgum, and blackgum, but there are a few white 
oaks, post oaks, and water oaks. The undergrowth is 
largely myrtle brush, wiregrass, and sawgrass. Nearly 
all of the acreage is in trees, but in most areas the stand 
is sparse. 

In places in this county, the Bladen loams and Bladen 
clay lonms are mapped together as a single unit. In 
other places the Bladen soils occur in intricate mixtures 
with the Coxville soils and the soils of the two series are 
mapped together. 

Bladen loam and clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(BjA).—These poorly drained soils are very strongly acid. 
They occur on broad flats and in slight depressions in the 
central and western parts of the county. The following 
describes a profile of Bladen clay loam in a moist, wooded 


Their content 
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area 1 mile east of Cox and 50 yards north of State High- 

way No. 251. 

A, 0 to 9 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay loam; common, fine, 
distinct mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); mod- 
erate, medium, angular blocky structure that breaks 
easily to moderate, medium, granular structure; firm; 
very strongly acid; 3 to 10 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

9 to 14 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; common, fine promi- 
nent mottles of brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8); moder- 
ate, fine, angular blocky structure; firm, slightly 
plastic when wet; strongly acid; 3 to 6 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

14 to 27 inches, gray to light-gray (N 6/0) clay; common, 
medium, prominent mottles of brownish yellow 
(1OYR 6/8) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); moder- 
ate, medium, angular blocky structure; very firm, 
plastic when wet; strongly acid; 10 to 18 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

27 to 40 inches, gray to light-gray (N 6/0) clay; many, 
coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; very firm, plastic 
when wet; 10 to 18 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

C, 40 to 48 inches +, gray to light-gray (N 6/0) clay; com- 
mon, coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish red 
(SYR 5/8), strong brown (7.5¥R 5/8), and yellowish 
brown (LOYR 5/8); massive; very firm, plastic when 
wet; medium acid. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from gray to black. 
In some areas a thin layer of loam or very fine sandy 
loam overlies the clay loam. The surface layer commonly 
cracks when it dries, especially in areas where the texture 
is Clay loam. In some areas there are prominent mottles 
of yellow and strong brown in the subsoil; in others the 
mottles are predominantly gray, but there are a few faint 
mottles of olive or yellow. 

Included with these soils are areas of Bladen and Cox- 
ville fine sandy loams, Dunbar fine sandy loams, Weston 
loamy fine sands, and Bayboro clay loams. These were 
too small to map separately. 

_ Areas of Bladen loam and clay loam are generally low 

in natural fertility and are low to medium in content of 

organic matter. Surface runoff is very slow. Water is 
ponded in many areas, and it stands in the shallow de- 
pressions much of the time. Permeability is very slow. 

Tilth is poor, especially in the areas of Bladen clay loam. 

The soils should be worked only when they are slightly 

moist. 

Most of the acreage is in trees, but a few areas are idle 
or in permanent pasture. Poor tilth and poor drainage 
make the soils unsuited to cultivated crops. In addition, 
some areas are not readily accessible. (Capability unit 
Vw-1; woodland group 4; range site, Bladen Flatwoods.) 

Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) (BkA).—In places in this county, the Bladen and 
Coxville soils occur _in intricate mixtures. Many of the 
individual areas of Bladen and of Coxville soils are only a 
few feet wide. The individual areas are, therefore, too 
small to map separately, and the soils of the two series 
are mapped together as a single unit. The Bladen soils 
have slightly poorer drainage than the Coxville soils. 
The profile is similar in the soils of both series. The sub- 
soil of the Bladen soils is prominently mottled, however, 
with yellowish red, strong brown, and yellowish brown, 
and that of the Coxville soils, with dark red. 

A profile typical of the Bladen soils is described under 

586672—61——2 
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the Bladen loam and clay loam mapping unit. A profile 
of the Coxville soils is given under the Coxville series. 

Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams are generally low in 
organic matter and in natural fertility. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is moderate. The soils are predom- 
inantly strongly acid throughout, but in a few areas the 
substratum is mildly alkaline. Because of the nearly 
level relief, surface runoff is slow. Permeability is slow 
to very slow. 

Most of the acreage is in trees, but a few areas are in 
pasture, in gardens, or idle. If the soils are to be used 
for cultivated crops or pasture, they require drainage. 
(Capability unit I[Iw-2; woodland group 6; range site, 
Bladen Flatwoods.) 


Blanton Series 


The Blanton series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, very strongly acid soils of the Coastal Plain. 
The soils have formed in marine sands on low ridges. 
They have slopes of 0 to 5 percent. The surface layer is 
fine sand and ranges in color from gray or olive gray to 
light gray or light brownish gray. It is underlain by 
light-gray to white, structureless sand. In places the 
subsurface layer is mottled. 

The soils are low in fertility. They contain little or- 
ganic matter. 

The Blanton soils are associated with Klej, Lakeland, 
Ona, and Plummer soils. They resemble the Klej soils 
closely, but they have a light-gray or white, mottled C 
horizon instead of a mottled yellow or pale-yellow C hor- 
izon like that of the Klej soils. The Blanton soils have 
slightly poorer drainage than the Lakeland soils. Their 
C horizon also differs from that of the Lakeland soils, 
which is pale yellow. The Blanton soils are somewhat 
better drained than the Ona soils. They lack the layer 
of friable soil material, stamed with organic matter, that 
underlies the surface layer of the Ona soils. The Blanton 
soils have a lighter gray color throughout and are much 
better drained than the Plummer soils. ; 

The principal vegetation is large live oaks, bluejack 
oaks, post oaks, longleaf pines, and slash pines. The 
understory is mainly wiregrass, myrtle, gallberry, and 
palmetto. Only one soil of this series—Blanton fine sand, 
0 to 5 percent slopes—occurs in this county. 

Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes (BnB).—This 
moderately well drained, acid soil is very sandy. It 
occurs on the level parts of sand ridges in the eastern 
part of the county. The following describes a profile in 
a moist, wooded area 0.5 mile northeast of Crescent along 
a dirt road. 

A, 0 to 10 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) fine sand; single grain; 
loose; very strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches thick; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary. 

A, 10 to 22 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sand; 
single grain; loose; very strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C 22 to 48 inches +, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) fine sand, lighter 
colored, or whitish, with increasing depth; single 
grain; loose; very strongly acid. 

In some areas the surface layer is gray or dark gray. 
In a few areas the subsurface layer is pale brown. In a 
few places the texture of the surface layer is medium sand. 
There are splotches or streaks of white and pale yellow 
in the profile in some places, but most of these are faint. 
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This soil occurs mainly in small, scattered areas that 
are mostly covered by trees. A fairly large acreage on 
Blackbeard Island is covered by virgin forest. The 
forest consists mainly of loblolly pine and live oak, but 
it includes a few holly trees, cedars, and palmettoes. 
In other places the soil is covered by a stand of pine and 
oak and an undergrowth chiefly of palmetto, gallberry, 
and huckleberry. 

This soil is generally low in organic matter and in 
fertility. It is rapidly permeable. Tilth is good and 
roots can penetrate deeply. The soil is slightly droughty 
in summer. The areas are not readily accessible, and 
the acreage is small. Therefore, this soil is of only minor 
importance to agriculture and is mostly in trees. (Ca- 
pability unit [Vw-8; woodland group 3; range site, Sandy 
Flatwoods.) 


Coastal Beach 


Coastal beach (Cub).—This miscellaneous land type 
is mapped only on the barrier islands—Sapelo, Black- 
beard, and Wolf. It is on the seaward side of these islands 
and is constantly washed by the sea. On the inland 
side it adjoins areas of Dune land or Tidal marsh. 

Coastal beach has a very gentle slope toward the ocean. 
It is sandy, void of vegetation, wet and high in salinity. 
The areas are constantly changing in extent and shape. 
In general, the northern ends of the barrier islands are 
eroding. The southern ends are growing larger as sand 
is deposited by wind and water. (Capability unit 
VITIs-1.) 


Coxville Series 


The Coxville series consists of poorly drained, strongly 
acid soils on broad flats and in slightly ponded areas. 
The soils have formed in low marine sediments that are 
dominantly fine textured. They have slopes ranging 
from 0 to 2 percent. The surface layer in the typical 
profile is very dark gray fine sandy loam and is 6 to 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is gray or dark-gray sandy 
clay to clay, prominently mottled with red in the lower 

art. In some of the areas, there is a D horizon of sandy 
oam or loamy sand. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and in organic 
matter. They are moderate in moisture-supplying capac- 
ity and have fair tilth. 

The Coxville soils are associated with Dunbar, Weston, 
Bayboro, and Bladen soils. They are more poorly 
drained than the Dunbar soils, and their subsoil is much 
finer textured than the subsoil in the Weston soils. The 
Coxville soils are in slightly higher positions, are a little 
better drained, and contain less organic matter in the 
surface layer than the Bayboro soils. They are similar 
to the Bladen soils, but they occur in slightly higher 
positions and are less subject to ponding. 

The natural vegetation is mainly longleaf, loblolly, 
and slash pines, but there are a few sweetgum, blackgum, 
red maple, and swamp holly trees. Most of the acreage 
is in trees. 

The Coxville soils are not mapped separately in this 
county but are mapped with the Bladen soils. 

The following describes a profile of a Coxville fine sandy 
loam in a moist, wooded area 6.9 miles north of Darien 


on U.S. Highway No. 17, 1.5 miles west on the county 
road, and 0.8 mile north on the Jim Cook Spur. 


A, 0 to 5 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; 3 to 6 inches thick; gradual wavy, 
boundary. 

A, 65 to 11 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
very strongly acid; 4 to 8 inches thiek; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

Big 11 to 16 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) sandy clay loam 
faintly mottled with light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, 
slightly sticky when wet; very strongly acid; 3 to 6 
inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

16 to 22 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sandy clay; many, prom- 
inent mottles of yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) and 
a few, faint mottles of dark red (10R 3/6); weak, 
coarse, angular blocky structure to massive; firm; 
very strongly acid; 6 to 10 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

Bag 22 to 53 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sandy clay reticulately 
mottled with dark red (10R 3/6) and yellowish 
brown (10YR, 5/6); the number of red mottles 
increases with increasing depth, and the brown 
mottling fades out; weak, coarse, angular blocky 
structure to massive; firm, but mottled material 
is brittle and grainy; very strongly acid, 24 to 36 
inches thick. 

D 53 inches +-, mottled dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) and grayish- 
brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy loam or loamy sand; a few 
lumps of gray clay; in places the soil material is 
structureless, and in other places the structure 
varies; very strongly acid. 


Baty 


Dunbar Series 


The Dunbar series consists of acid soils that are some- 
what poorly drained. The soils are on low knolls or on 
the level parts of ridges. They are within broad areas of 
more poorly drained soils. The soils have formed in 
medium-textured materials on low marine terraces. The 
surface horizon ranges in color from dark gray to black or 
grayish brown. The soils are underlain by mottled, yel- 
lowish-brown sandy clay loam over gray clay. 

These soils are naturally low in fertility. 
medium to low in content of organic matter. 

The Dunbar soils are associated with the Weston, Bla- 
den, Plummer, Eulonia, Fairhope, and Ona soils. They 
are better drained and less gray than the Weston, Bladen, 
and Plummer soils. They have more sand in the upper 
part of the profile than the Bladen soils. The Dunbar 
soils occur in lower positions and are wetter than the 
Eulonia and Fairhope soils, and their B horizon is mottled. 
They consist of less sandy materials than the Ona soils. 
The Dunbar soils also lack the organic layer in the upper 
B horizons that is typical of the Ona soils. 

The vegetation is chiefly a mixed stand of pines. Only 
one soil of this series—Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes—occurs in this county. 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (DmA).— 
This somewhat poorly drained, medium-textured soil is 
on low knolls or small rises. The total acreage is rather 
small, but there are a few fairly large areas, all in the 
central and western parts of the county. The following 
describes a profile in a moist, wooded area 1 mile east, of 
the junction of U.S. Highway No. 17 and State Highway 
No. 99, north of the road. 

A, 0 to 3 inches, black (N 2/0) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 


granular structure; very friable, sticky when wet; 
strongly acid; 0 to 4 inches thick; abrupt boundary. 


They are 
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A; 3 to 9 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy loam 
faintly mottled with yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable, 
sticky when wet; very strongly acid; 4 to 8 inches 
thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

9 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; mottles of grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) and a 
few, fine to medium mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6); moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
friable, sticky when wet; very strongly acid; 6 to 10 
inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

16 to 21 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy clay; prom- 
inent mottles of grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) and com- 
mon, medium mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8); moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; slightly firm, 
very sticky when wet; very strongly acid; 4 to 8 
inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

21 to 381 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; many, medium, 
prominent mottles of dark red (2.5YR 3/6) and 
medium, prominent mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6); firm, very sticky when wet; extremely 
acid; 6 to 16 inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 31 to 47 inches +, gray (JOYR 5/1) fine sandy clay; 

many, medium, prominent mottles of dark red 
(2.5YR 3/6) and common, medium, distinct mottles 
of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; firm, sticky when wet; 
extremely acid. 


In areas that have been cultivated, the surface layer 
is grayish brown. The Bi, horizon ranges in texture 
from sandy clay loam to fine sandy loam, and the Bagg 
horizon, from clay to fine sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil are areas of Bladen-Coxville 
sandy loams and of Weston loamy fine sand that were 
too small to map separately. 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is low 
in natural fertility. It is medium to low in content of 
organic matter. Surface runoff is slow, and permeability 
is moderately slow. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderate. The soil has a thick root zone and good 
tilth. It responds well to management, and yiclds are 
generally good. 

Most of this soil is in pine forests. A few of the larger 
areas have been cleared and are used for pasture, corn, 
and vegetables. The soil is wet in spring. As a result, 
it warms slowly and planting is often delayed. (Capa- 
bility unit Ilw-3; woodland group 2; range site, Bladen 
Flatwoods.) 


Dune Land 


Dune land (Dsl).—This miscellaneous land type occurs 
along the seaward side of Sapelo and Blackbeard Islands. 
It consists of deep, barren, white sands. Some areas 
that are inland from the sea are partially stabilized by 
vegetation. 

Dune land occupies the higher sand ridges, both 
inland and adjacent to the beaches. The ridges run 
parallel to the beaches and are along the eastern side of 
the islands. They have short, steep, abrupt side slopes. 
The crests of the ridges are tilted inland because of the 
prevailing easterly winds. Areas of Dune land are very 
droughty and in places are slightly alkaline. 

In areas where Dune land is becoming stabilized, there 
is sparse vegetation consisting of waxmyrtle, dwarfed 
pine, cedar, scrub oak, and thin grasses. Many of the 
trees are shaped grotesquely because they have been 
blown by violent winds during periods of turbulent 
weather. (Capability unit VITIs—1.) 
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Eulonia Series 


The Eulonia series consists of moderately well drained, 
strongly acid soils that are nearly level to very gently slop- 
ing. The soils have developed in a thin deposit of sandy 
loam that overlies clay or sandy clay. They are on low 
marine terraces. Typically, the surface horizon is very 
dark gray or black fine sandy loam. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam over grayish- 
brown sandy clay to clay. 

These soils are low in fertility. 
organic matter. 

The Eulonia soils are associated with Fairhope, Cox- 
ville, Dunbar, and Bladen soils. They are less red and 
brown than the Fairhope soils and have a coarser textured 
subsoil. They are better drained than the Coxville and 
the Dunbar soils, and their subsoil is more yellowish. 
The upper part of their profile is coarser textured than 
that of the Coxville soils. .The Eulonia soils are better 
drained and have horizons more distinct than those of 
the Bladen soils. 

The natural vegetation is mainly longleaf and slash 
pines, but it includes sweetgum, southern red oak, post 
oak, palmetto, gallberry, and wiregrass. 

The Eulonia soils are not mapped separately in this 
county but are mapped with the Fairhope soils. A 
typical profile of a Fairhope fine sandy loam is described 
under the Fairhope series. 

Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (EoA).—In places the Eulonia and Fairhope soils 
are intricately mixed; individual areas are so small 
that the soils are not mapped separately. The Eulonia 
soils occupy about 75 percent of this acreage. The soils 
are in the central and western parts of the county. They 
are on small knolls or on the nearly level parts of ridges. 
The soils are moderately well drained and are strongly 
acid. 

A typical profile of a Fairhope fine sandy loam is 
described under the Fairhope series. The following 
describes a typical profile of a Eulonia fine sandy loam 
1 mile east of Fulonia and 500 feet north of State Highway 
No. 99. 

An 0 to 4 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist, 
nonsticky when wet; strongly acid; 3 to 5 inches 
thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

Ay 4 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to brown 
(1OYR 5/3) fine sandy loam; structureless; loose 
when moist, nonsticky when wet; strongly acid; 2 
to 4 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

A, 7 to 11 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) very 
fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet; 
strongly acid; 3 to 5 inches thick; gradual, irregular 
boundary. 

B, 11 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4 to 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; a few, small, iron concretions that 
are hard in the center; moderate, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable when moist, sticky 
when wet; strongly acid; 4 to 10 inches thick; clear. 
smooth boundary. 

18 to 24 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) clay; man 
medium, distinct mottles of dark brown (7.5Y 
4/4); a few, soft, iron concretions that are dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/2) inside; strong, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist, very 
sticky when wet; strongly acid; 4 to 10 inches thick; 
gradual, irregular boundary. 


They are also Jow in 
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C, 24 to 34 inches, gray (1OYR 5/1) clay; many, prominent, 
coarse mottles of red (2.5YR 4/6) and brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8); small, columnar structure 
breaking to strong, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm when moist, slightly sticky when wet; strongly 
acid; 8 to 12 inches thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

C; 34 to 48 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sundy clay loam 
prominently mottled with brown (10YR 5/3) 
and red (2.5YR 4/8); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; very friable when moist, slightly 
sticky when wet; strongly acid. 

In a few areas the texture of the surface layer is loamy 
fine sand. The subsoil ranges in texture from sandy clay 
loam to clay, and, in a few areas, it is clay loam. 

Included with these soils is a small acreage of Eulonia 
and Fairhope soils in which slopes are 2 to 5 percent. Also 
included in the mapping units are areas of Eulonia-Fair- 
hope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, and of Dunbar fine 
sandy loams that were too small to map separately. 

Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
are low in natural fertility and in content of organic mat- 
ter. Surface runoff is medium, and permeability is 
moderately slow. The soils are moderate in moisture- 
supplying capacity. 

Most of the acreage is wooded. The present natural 
vegetation is largely longleaf pine, slash pine, sweetgum, 
oak, palmetto, and wiregrass. A few fairly large areas of 
these soils, mainly near Eulonia and along the Briardam 
Road south of Townsend, are used for cultivated crops, 
principally corn and vegetables. Because of their good 
tilth, thick root zone, and ability to respond to good 
management, the soils are well suited to moderately 
intensive use. (Capability unit Tle-3; woodland group 
1; range site, Bladen Flatwoods.) 

Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 
0 to 2 percent slopes (EpA). The soils in this mapping 
unit have a thick, sandy A horizon that extends to a depth 
of 18 to 30 inches. The surface layer dries out more 
rapidly than that of Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. In cultivated areas the surface 
layer is gray. 

Included with these soils are areas of Kulonia-Fairhope 
fine sandy loams and of Lynchburg loamy fine sands. 
These were too small to map separately. 

Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 0 to 
2 percent slopes, have moderate moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity and permeability. They have good tilth and a 
thick root zone, respond well to management, and can be 
cropped intensively. 

hese soils are largely in woods. A few areas are 

pastured or are used for corn or vegetables. (Capability 
unit ITe-3; woodland group 1; range site, Bladen Flat- 
woods.) 

Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 2 to 
5 percent slopes (EpB). These soils have a thick, sandy 
A horizon. The surface layer dries out more rapidly 
than that of Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. The soils are mainly in the central part 
of the county. They are conspicuously located on the 
higher knolls and on ridges that have short, gentle slopes. 

These soils are moderate in moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are low in fertility, but they have a thick root zone. 
- Tilth is good. 

Nearly all of the acreage is in mixed pine forest. A 
small acreage is used for corn, potatoes, beans, and pas- 
ture. (Capability unit [Te-3; woodland group 1; range 
site, Bladen Flatwoods.) 
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Fairhope Series 


The Fairhope series consists of moderately well drained, 
strongly acid soils in coastal areas. The soils are nearly 
level to very gently sloping and range in slope from 0 to 
5 percent. They have formed in beds of heavy clay or 
fine sandy clay on low marine terraces. 

The surface layer is black or very dark gray fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is dark-brown to reddish-brown clay 
over olive-gray clay to fine sandy clay. In many places 
there are small iron concretions in the profile. 

These soils are low in fertility. ey contain little 
organic matter. 

The Fairhope soils are associated with Eulonia, Bladen, 
Coxville, Dunbar, and Weston soils. They are better 
drained than the Eulonia soils, and their subsoil is less 
yellowish. The Fairhope soils are better drained and 
have more distinct horizons than the Bladen, Coxville, 
Dunbar, and Weston soils. They lack the lenses of sand 
that are common in the profile of the Weston soils. 

The Fairhope soils are mainly in the central part of 
the county. In places they occur in intricate mixtures 
with the EKulonia soils, and the soils of the two series are 
mapped together because the areas are too small to map 
separately. 

These soils are largely in woods. The natural vegeta- 
tion is chiefly longleaf pine, slash pine, swectgum, southern 
red oak, and post oak. There are a few scattered pal- 
mettoes and gallberry bushes and a few patches of wire- 
grass. The soils respond well to management, and good 
yields are obtained. 

Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes(FpB).— 
This deep, moderately well drained soil is medium acid. 
It is on small knolls and on the gently sloping sides of 
ridges. The following describes a profile in a moist, 
cutover, wooded area 1 mile east of the crossroads of 
U.S. Highway No. 17 and State Highway No. 99, on the 
north side of State Highway No. 99, approximately 300 
feet east of drainage ditch. 


A, 0 to 5 inches, black (N 2/0) fine sandy loam; weak to 
moderate, fine, granular structure; Joose when moist, 
nonsticky when wet; medium acid; 0 to 7 inches 
thick; gradual, irregular boundary. 

A; 5 to 9 inches, grayish-brown to light olive-brown (2.5¥ 
5/2 to 5/4) very fine sandy loam; wormholes in upper- 
most 3 inches filled with soil material from A; hori- 
zon; weak, fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable when moist, nonsticky when wet; medium 
acid; 2 to 6 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ba 9 to 16 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; a few, 
fine, prominent mottles of grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky to angular 
blocky structure; friable when moist, sticky and 
plastic when wet; very strongly acid; 4 to 9 inches 
thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

16 to 24 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) clay; 
many, coarse, prominent mottles of olive gray (5Y 
5/2); moderate, fine to medium, angular blocky 
structure; slightly firm when moist, sticky and very 
plastic when wet; very strongly acid; 6 to 10 inches 
thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B; 24 to 32 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) clay; many, coarse, 
prominent mottles of dark red (2.5YR 3/6); weak to 
moderate, medium, angular blocky to subangular 
blocky structure; sticky and very plastic; very 
strongly acid; 7 to 12 inches thick; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C, 32 to 47 inches, gray (SY 5/1) clay; many, coarse, promi- 
nent mottles of dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4); 
weak to moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky 
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structure; sticky and very plastic; very strongly 
acid; 10 to 15 inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 47 to 60 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) clay; many, coarse, promi- 
nent mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/2); weak to moderate, fine, 
blocky structure; friable to slightly firm when moist, 
sticky to very plastic when wet; extremely acid; 18 
to 24 inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C; 60 to 69 inches, gray (SY 6/1) clay; many, coarse, promi- 
nent mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/2); weak to moderate, fine, 
blocky structure; friable to slightly firm when moist, 
sticky to very plastic when wet; extremely acid. 

In a few areas the texture of the surface layer is sandy 
loam. In areas that have been cultivated, the surface 
layer is gray. The subsoil ranges in texture from clay to 
sandy clay loam, and, in color, from dark brown or dark 
yellowish brown to olive gray mottled with dark red. 

The moisture-supplying capacity is moderate in this 
soil, and permeability is moderately slow. The soil has 
good tilth and a thick root zone. It responds well to 
management and can be cropped intensively. 

Most of this soil is in woods. <A small acreage is in 
corn, vegetables, and improved pasture. (Capability 
unit IIle-3; woodland group 1; range site, Bladen Flat- 
woods.) 


Galestown Series 


The Galestown series consists of deep, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soils that are strongly acid. The soils 
have formed in marine sands. They are on nearly level 
or gently sloping ridges. The areas are on the Coastal 
Plain near the sea. The surface layer is sandy and is 
very dark gray to dark reddish brown. It overlies 
yellowish-brown, structureless sands that are free of 
mottles to a depth of 18 inches or more. The underlying 
material is mottled, varicolored sands. 

These soils are low in fertility. They contain little 
organic matter. 

The Galestown soils are associated with Ona, Klej, and 
Palm Beach soils. They are better drained than the Ona 
soils, and their surface layer is generally lighter colored. 
They lack the zone of dark-brown, friable, organic- 
stained material that is just below the surface layer in the 
typical Ona soils. The Galestown soils are better drained 
and generally occur in higher positions than the Klej soils. 
They resemble the Palm Beach soils closely, but the Palm 
Beach soils are darker in color and contain many seashells. 

The present vegetation is chiefly loblolly pine, longleaf 
pine, slash pine, live oak, cedar, post oak, and waxmyrtle, 
but there are a few hickory trees. Only one soil of this 
series—Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes—occurs 
in this county. 

Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GrA).— 
This somewhat excessively drained soil is on the gentle 
slopes of ridges. It occurs from Darien northeastward 
along the eastern shores. Small areas are also on Sapelo 
Tsland and on islands in the swamp along the Altamaha 
River southeast of Cox. The following describes a profile 
in a moist, sparsely wooded area 1 mile east of U.S. High- 
way No. 17, on the south side of a graded road to Meridian, 
southwest of a large borrow pit in a pine thicket. 

A, 0 to 7 inches, very dark gray (1OYR 3/1) fine sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; strongly acid; 5 to 8 inches 
thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

C,; 7 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) finesand, 
mixed and streaked with soil from the A, horizon; 


very weak, granular structure; strongly acid; 8 to 14 
inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 12 to 29 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sand; 
structureless; very strongly acid; 15 to 20 inches 
thick; gradual, smooth boundary. f 

C; 29 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine sand; 
structureless; common, medium, faint mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) that increase in number 
with increasing depth to many, coarse, and prominent; 
very strongly acid; 12 to 18 inches thick; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C, 44 +0 51 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sand; 
structureless; common, medium, prominent mottles 
of yellowish red (5YR 5/8); very strongly acid; free 
water in this layer. 

In a few areas near Bellville Point, the surface layer 
is dark brown. In broad, nearly level areas, the water 
table is higher in the soil than in more undulating areas. 
Mottles are also nearer the surface. In many wooded 
areas the profile commonly contains one or more sub- 
surface layers. There are spoil areas of seashells near 
places where houses have been built. 

Mapped with this soil are small areas of Klej fine sands, 
Palm Beach fine sands, and Lakeland sands that were too 
small to delineate separately. A small acreage of Gales- 
town fine sand with slopes of 2 to 5 percent is also included 
with this soil. 

Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, warms up 
early in spring and is easily cultivated. Permeability is 
very rapid, and the soil is rather droughty. The soil re- 
sponds fairly well to fertilization and to other management 
practices. 

Early in the 19th century, sea-island cotton was grown 
extensively on this soil. Now, most of the acreage is in 
trees. The soil material is desirable for road fill, and 
many borrow pits are located near roads. (Capability 
unit ITIs-2; woodland group 5; range site, Coastal Ham- 
mock.) 


Klej Series 


The Klej series consists of moderately well drained, 
strongly acid soils of the Coastal Plain. The soils are 
nearly level. They have formed on marine terraces in 
thick, sandy materials where the water table was high. 
The surface and subsurface layers are dark-gray to dark 
grayish-brown fine sand. The underlying layers are 
made up of light yellowish-brown to olive-yellow fine 
sand or sand. The materials below the surface layer are 
distinctly mottled. The soils lack a clayey subsoil. 

These soils arc low in natural fertility. They contain 
little organic matter. 

The Klej soils are associated with Galestown, Ona, and 
Rutlege soils. In places they occur near Leon soils. 
They are in lower positions than those occupied by the 
Galestown soils, and, in the layers below the surface layer, 
they lack the yellowish-brown color that is typical of the 
Galestown soils. The Klej soils also Jack the dark-brown 
color in the A horizons and the brown, friable, organic 
materials in the subsurface layer that are typical of the 
Ona soils. They are better drained than the Rutlege soils. 
The Klej soils are unlike the Leon soils in that the Leon 
soils have a hard, or cemented, layer in the profile. 

The natural vegetation is mainly oaks and mixed pines, 
but there are a few hickory trees and palmetto, gallberry, 
and myrtle bushes. Only one soil of this series—Klej 
fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes—occurs in this county. 
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The areas are all small and are intermixed with areas of 

associated soils. 

Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (KfA).—This soil 
is very sandy and is moderately well drained. It occurs 
throughout the county and is in small, widely scattered 
areas, intermixed with areas of associated soils. The 
soils are on the nearly level parts of low ridges. A large 
acreage is in the eastern part of the county. The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a moist, wooded area 3.2 miles 
east of South Newport on the north side of State Highway 
No. 131. 

An to 4 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) fine sand; loose; struc- 

tureless; strongly acid; 3 to 5 inches thick; abrupt, 

wavy boundary. 

4 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) fine sand; 
loose; structureless; strongly acid; 3 to 5 inches 
thick; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

C; 8 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine sand; 
loose; structureless; strongly acid; 10 to 16 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C, 20 to 30 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine sand; 
fine, distinct mottles of light gray (2.5Y 7/2) and 
pale yellow (2.5Y 8/4); loose, structureless; strongly 
acid; 8 to 12 inches thick; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

C; 30 to 42 inches, olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6) fine sand; mod- 
erate, medium, distinct mottles of pale yellow (2.5Y 
7/4) and yellowish brown (1LOYR 5/6); loose; struc- 
tureless; strongly acid; 10 to 16 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

D 42 to 50 inches +, gray (N 5/0) sandy loam; moderate, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (1OYR 
5/6) and red (2.5YR 4/8); friable; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; very strongly acid; this 
layer varies in thickness, 

In a few areas the surface layer has a texture of very 
fine sand, and in a few places its color is dark grayish 
brown. There are weak stains just below the surface 
layer in some areas. In areas where this soil is in higher 
positions than typical, it has characteristics similar to 
those of the Galestown soils. In places where it is less 
well drained than the normal soil, it has characteristics 
similar to those of the Ona soils. 

Included with this soil are areas of Ona fine sands, 
Blanton fine sands, and Galestown fine sands. These 
areas were too small to map separately. 

Klej fine sands, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is low in natural 
fertility and in organic matter. There is little surface 
runoff, and permeability is rapid. The moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is low. The soil has a thick root zone and 
good tilth. It is cultivated easily but is rather wet 
late in winter and in spring. The water table falls 
sharply late in spring, and the soil is rather droughty in 
summer. Most of the acreage is in trees. A few areas 
have been farmed but are now idle, and only a few areas 
are used for gardens. (Capability unit [Vw-3; woodland 
group 3; range site, Sandy Flatwoods.) 
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Lakeland Series 


The Lakeland series consists of deep, excessively 
drained, very strongly acid soils of the Coastal Plain. 
These soils are on sand ridges of the island and on the 
mainland. They are nearly level to sloping. The soils 
have formed in beds of sand. They commonly have a 
gray, sandy surface layer that overlies pale-yellow to 
brownish-yellow sandy materials. 

These soils are low in natural fertility. Their content 
of organic matter is low. 
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The Lakeland soils are associated with Galestown, 
Ona, Klej, Plammer, and Lakewood soils. They resemble 
the Galestown soils closely, but the Galestown soils have 
a yellowish-brown C horizon rather than a C horizon 
that is olive yellow. The Lakeland soils are better 
drained, have a lighter colored surface layer, and are 
in higher positions than the Ona, Klej, and Plummer 
soils. They lack the zone of dark-brown, friable organic 
matter that has accumulated in the subsoil of the Ona 
soils. Unlike the Klej and Plummer soils, they are 
commonly free of mottles to a depth of 30 inches. The 
Lakeland soils have a more yellowish C horizon than 
the Ile] and Plummer soils, and they lack the thick, 
white A horizon typical of the Lakewood soils. 

The small, scattered ridges on which the Lakeland 
soils lie are conspicuous and occur throughout the county. 
On Blackbeard Island and along the western boundary 
of the county, there are a few fairly large areas of these 
soils. The present natural vegetation is chiefly bluejack 
oak, turkey oak, live oak, and longleaf pine, but there 
are a few scattered saw-palmettoes. 

These soils are droughty and are only fairly well suited 
to farming. Most of the acreage is in forest. A few 
areas are used for agriculture and are mainly in pasture. 

Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (LpA).—This deep, 
excessively drained soil is nearly level to gently sloping. 
It occurs on ridges. The following describes a profile in 
a moist, sparsely wooded area 2.5 miles east and 2 miles 
north of Cox on the east side of the county road: 

Ay 0 to 5 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; extremely acid; abrupt, wavy boundary; 
2 to 7 inches thick, 

5 to 13 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) 
sand; single grain; loose; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 7 to 10 inches thick. 

CG, 13 to 18 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) sand; single 

grain; loose; extremely acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary; 4 to 20 inches thick. 


Q; 18 to 50 inches ++, pale-yellow (8Y 7/3) sand; single 
grain; loose; extremely acid. 


Color B 


In areas that have been cultivated, the surface layer 
is light gray. The texture of the surface layer ranges 
from fine sand to sand. The substratum ranges from 
fine sand to sand in texture and from pale yellow to 
brownish yellow in color. In a small acreage of this 
soil, the slopes are between 2 and 5 percent. 

Included with this soil are areas of Klej fine sands’ 
that were too small to map separately. Also included 
are small areas of Blanton fine sands. 

Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is low in natural 
fertility and in content of organic matter. Permea- 
bility 1s rapid and surface runoff is slow. The soil has 
a deep root zone and good tilth, but it is low in water- 
supplying capacity. Most of the acreage is covered by 
a sparse stand of trees. (Capability unit ITIs—-2; wood- 
land group 5; range site, Coastal Hammock.) 

Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes (LpC).—This 
soil has stronger slopes and is more droughty than Lake- 
land sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Most of it is on Black- 
beard Island. The soil is on low, narrow ridges that 
have short, choppy side slopes. The ridges run parallel 
and are separated by depressions occupied by poorly 
drained sands. 

Included with this soil are areas of Galestown fine 
sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, which is not mapped separately 
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in this county. These areas were too small to delineate 
separately. 

All of Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes, is wooded. 
It is covered mainly by small live oaks and by a dense 
stand of palmettoes on the ridges of Blackbeard Island. 
(Capability unit IVs-1; woodland group 5; range site, 
Coastal Hammock.) 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(LwB).—This soil has a rather thin A horizon, which is 
generally browner than that in Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. The particles of sand are uniformly coarse 
throughout the profile. The soil is underlain by coarse 
sand that is as much as 20 to 30 feet thick in many places. 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
occurs only on a rolling sand ridge that extends along 
the western boundary of the county. It is the dominant 
soil on the northern part of the ridge, and it is on the 
smooth crest in other parts of the ridge. In the areas 
where this soil occurs, the depth to the water table is 
less than in other parts of the sand ridge. In most 
places the slopes are very gentle, but in a small acreage 
they ave as much as 8 percent. Trails and paths follow 
many of the gentle slopes. 

This soil is extremely droughty and is low in fertility. 
The vegetation growing on it differs markedly from that 
on the adjoining poorly drained soils. All of the acreage 
is thinly wooded. (Capability. unit. VIIs-1; woodland 
group 9; range site, Scrub Oak Sand Ridge.) 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
(LwC).—This soil, like Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 
to 5 percent slopes, is on the sand ridge in the western 
part of the county. It has stronger slopes and occurs 
at higher elevations than other soils in the county. There 
are a few bluffs in some areas. The coarse sands under- 
lying this soil extend to depths of many feet and are 
uniformly brownish yellow. 

Included with this soil are a few areas of Lakewood 
soils on toe slopes. These areas were too small to map 
separately. 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 percent slopes, is 
low in fertility and is extremely droughty in summer. 
Plants make little growth on it. The sparse growth of 
vegetation consists mainly of bluejack oaks and turkey 
oaks, but there are a few longleaf pines and scattered 
grasses. (Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland group 9; 
range site, Scrub Oak Sand Ridge.) 


Lakewood Series 


The Lakewood series consists of deep, excessively 
drained, sandy soils that are very strongly acid. The 
soils are on sand ridges adjacent to large streams. They 
have formed in beds of sand. The slopes are mainly 
between 5 and 8 percent, but the soils on the tops of the 
ridges have milder slopes. 

The surface layer consists of gray to white sand. It 
overlies a thin, brown to dark-brown layer in which or- 
ganic matter has accumulated. The underlying soil ma- 
terial is yellowish-brown sand. 

These soils are low in fertility and in content of organic 
matter. Their moisture-holding capacity is low. 

The Lakewood soils are associated with deep Lakeland 
coarse sands and with Plummer soils and are also near 
areas of Swamp. They are less droughty and less hum- 
mocky than the Lakeland soils. In addition, the Lake- 
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wood soils are gray or white to a depth of more than 30 
inches, and the deep Lakeland coarse sands are yellow or 
yellowish brown to a depth of 50 inches or more. The 
Lakewood soils are in higher positions and are better 
drained than the Plummer soils and Swamp. 

These soils are too droughty for crops. The present 
vegetation is mainly live oak, bluejack oak, hickory, 
spruce pine, and ironwood, but it includes scattered mag- 
nolia trees, saw-palmettoes, and a few pines. Only one 
soil of this series—Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 
5 to 8 percent slopes—occurs in this county. 

Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes (LxC).—This excessively drained soil is very 
sandy. Itis on gently sloping sand ridges, adjacent to and 
on the islands in the swamp along the Altamaha River, 
south and west of Cox. The largest single area is on a 
ridge that runs along the western boundary of the county. 
The following describes a profile in a moist, wooded area 
2.5 miles west of Cox and 0.25 mile north of Harper Lake. 


Ag 1 +o 0 inch, gray (N 5/0), loose, partly decomposed forest 
litter of leaves and twigs from live oaks; very strongly 
acid; 0 to 1 inch thick; abrupt boundary. 

A, 0 to 82 inches, white (N 8/0) coarse sand; single grain; 
loose; extremely acid; 30 to 42 inches thick; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

B, 382 to 88 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 4/3) coarse sand that 
contains accumulated organic matter; single grain; 
loose; extremely acid; 2 to 6 inches thick; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

C38 to 54 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) coarse 
sand; single grain; loose; extremely acid. 


In places, where this soil adjoins areas of deep Lake- 
land coarse sands, its A, horizon is 18 to 30 inches thick. 
In most areas, however, the A; horizon is more than 30 
inches thick. The B, horizon ranges from dark brown to 
yellowish brown in color and is loose to slightly firm. In 
a few of the areas on gently sloping ridgetops, the By 
horizon is lacking. 

This soil is very low in fertility and in content of or- 
ganic matter. Its moisture-holding capacity is low. 
The soil is too droughty for agricultural crops, and all of 
the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit VIIs—1; wood- 
land group 9; range site, Scrub Oak Sand Ridge.) 


Leon Series 


The Leon series consists of somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained soils that are extremely acid. The soils 
have slopes of less than 3 percent. They have formed 
in beds of sand in areas where the water table was high 
but fluctuating. 

The surface layer is gray or peppery white and overlies 
a leached A, horizon. The Ba», horizon is made up of 
dark-colored sandy material that in most places is firm 
or cemented with organic matter. The firm layer becomes 
hard as the soil dries. It restricts permeability, and free 
water is often held above it. The firm, or cemented, 
layers that are brown are more strongly cemented than 
those that are black. In a few places there are several 
cemented layers in the soil. 

These soils are highly leached. They are low in 
fertility. 

The Leon soils are associated with Ona, St. Johns, 
Rutlege, and Plummer soils. They have a thinner sur- 
face layer than the Ona soils, and their surface layer is 
a lighter gray. Their surface layer is lighter colored 
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than that of the St. Johns soils. The Leon soils are 
better drained than the St. Johns, Rutlege, and Plummer 
soils. The associated soils do not have a cemented layer. 

The natural vegetation consists mainly of longleaf pine 
and pond pine. The trees are scattered among low 
palmettoes (fig. 4), gallberries, runner oaks, and patches 


>. 


~ 
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Figure 4.—Palmettoes growing on Leon fine sand. 


of wiregrass. Deerstongue, or vanillaleaf (Zrilisa odora- 
tissima), a plant that is important economically, grows 
well on this soil. Only one soil of this series—Leon fine 
sand—occurs in this county. 

Leon fine sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (LrA).—This 
somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained sandy soil 
oceurs on low hillocks and on the nearly level tops of 
low ridges. Large areas occur north and east of Darien, 
and many small areas are scattered throughout the county. 
The following describes a profile in a moist, wooded area 
4.4 miles north of Darien and 0.25 mile east of U.S High- 
way No. 17 on the School Plot Road. 

A; 0 to 2 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) fine sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure or single grain; loose; ex- 
tremely acid; 1 to 5 inches thick; abrupt, wavy 
boundary. 

A; 2 to 13 inches, gray (N 6/0) fine sand; weak, fine, granu- 

lar structure or single grain; loose; extremely acid; 

6 to 20 inches thick; abrupt, irregular boundary. 

13 to 20 inches, reddish-black (10R 2/1) fine sand 


Ban 
: dark grayish brown (lOYR 4/2) in lower part: 


weakly cemented with organic matter; firm; ex- 
tremely acid; 4 to 12 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B; 20 to 36 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4)fine sand; 
many, medium, prominent mottles of gray (N 6/0) 
and reddish brown (5YR 4/4); weak, fine, granular 
structure or single grain; loose; extremely acid; 4 to 
20 inches thick; gradual, irregular boundary. 

G 36 to 52 inches +, black (5YR 2/1) fine sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure or single grain; loose; 
extremely acid, 

In a few areas the surface layer is medium sand rather 
than fine sand. In other areas it is a rather coarse sand 
mixed with finer particles. In a few areas the material 
in the Ba horizon is friable. The By horizon ranges 
from several inches to more than a foot in thickness. In 
areas where Leon fine sand oceurs on Jow hillocks sur- 
rounded by finer textured soils, as in the central and 
western parts of the county, it is underlain by clayey 
materials. In these areas the firm, or cemented, layer 
directly overlies these clayey materials. 

Included with this soil are small areas of Ona, Plummer, 
Rutlege, and St. Johns soils that were too small to map 
separately. The Ona soils occur at slightly higher eleva- 
tions than the Leon soils, and the Plummer, Rutlege, and 
St. Johns soils are in small depressions. 

Leon fine sand has little value for agriculture. A few 
small areas are used for gardens, and a small acreage is 
in improved pasture. In the eastern part of the county, 
a few areas are used as range for cattle. In forested areas 
the stand is rather thin and the trees grow slowly. The 
areas on hillocks, where the soils are underlain by clayey 
materials, are better suited to trees than the broad, flat 
areas in the eastern part of the county, where the soil is 
underlain by sand. 

Leon fine sand is suitable for road fill. Many borrow 
pits are within the areas. (Capability unit Vw—-4; wood- 
land group 7; range site, Hardpan Flatwoods.) 


Lynchburg Series 


The Lynchburg series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, very strongly acid soils. The soils are on the 
nearly level parts of low ridges and have slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. They have formed in sandy marine sediments, 
where the water table fluctuated greatly from time to time. 
The texture of the surface layer is loamy fine sand. 

These soils are low to medium in moisture-holding 
capacity and in content of organic matter. Permeability 
is moderate, and the natural fertility is low. 

The Lynchburg soils are associated with Dunbar, Ona, 
Klej, and Weston soils. They are sandier than the Dun- 
bar soils, and they lack the distinct layer, stained with 
organic matter, that is typical of the Ona soils. The 
Lynchburg soils, unlike the Klej soils, have a textural B 
horizon. They are better drained than the Weston soils. 

The vegetation consists mainly of pine forests. Only 
one soil of this series—Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick 
surface, clayey substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes—occurs 
in this county. 

Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick surface, clayey sub- 
stratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes (LuA).—This soil is some- 
what poorly drained and is very strongly acid. It occurs 
on low ridges and on knolls in the central and western 
parts of the county. The following describes a profile 
in a moist to wet permanent pasture 1 mile south of the 
intersection of U.S. Highway No. 17 and State Highway 
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No. 99, along the State Highway, 400 yards east of the 
residence of L. C. Townsend. 

A: Oto 7 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy fine sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; 5 to 8 inches thick; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

Az 7 to 21 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 8/8) loamy fine sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; 8 to 15 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

A3 21 to 28 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 7/3) loamy fine sand; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish 
yellow (1OYR 6/8) when wet; weak, fine, granular 
structure; slightly sticky; very strongly acid; 5 to 9 
inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B, 28 to 38 inches, reticulately mottled light-gray (LOYR 6/1), 
pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4), and yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/8) sandy clay loam containing a few lenses of fine 
sand; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable to firm; very strongly acid; 8 to 12 inches 
thick; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

D, 38 to 54 inches +, light-gray to gray (LOYR 6/1) clay; 
many, medium, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) and dark red (10R 3/6); massive; very 
firm; very strongly acid. 

In places the A, horizon has brownish stains. The 
depth to the clayey substratum ranges from 30 to 42 
inches. In a few areas there are lenses of sand. 

Included with this soil are small areas of Dunbar, 
Klej, Ona, and Weston soils. These areas were too small 
to map separately. 

Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick surface, clayey sub- 
stratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is low to medium in mois- 
ture-holding capacity. Its permeability is moderate. 
The water table fluctuates, but it is highest early in 
spring, and lowest in fall. 

Most of the acreage is in forests of slash pine, longleaf 
pine, and loblolly pine, but there are scattered thickets of 
small oaks and of gallberry and myrtle. A few large areas 
just west of Chisholm Swamp are cultivated, and fairly 
high yields of corn and vegetables are obtained. Some of 
the areas are in permanent pasture. 

This soil responds well to management. In winter and 
spring some drainage is needed. In drier seasons the 
soil is slightly droughty. (Capability unit IIw—2; wood- 
land group 2; range site, Bladen Flatwoods.) 


Made Land 


Made land (Mae).—This miscellancous land type con- 
sists of areas covered by overburden materials. These 
materials have been dumped along watercourses and 
navigable channels of tidal areas wherever dredging opera- 
tions have been carried on. They have been pumped onto 
adjoining areas of Tidal marsh. 

These piles of spoil vary greatly in their composition 
from place to place. The texture of Made land ranges 
from fine clay to sand. Gravel occurs in some areas. 

Most of the acreage of Made land in the county is along 
the banks of the Intracoastal Waterway in the Tidal 
marshes. Such areas are a conspicuous feature of the 
marshes. In general, they are void of vegetation and 
have no agricultural value. (Capability unit VIIw-3.) 


Meggett Series 


The soils of the Meggett series are poorly drained. 
They have formed in moderately thin beds of calcareous 


clays on low marine terraces. The surface layer is slightly 

acid, and the subsoil is mildly alkaline. The soils overlie 

acid clays, which are at a depth of several feet. 

In general, these soils are medium in content of plant 
nutrients, but they are high in calcium. They are low in 
content of organic matter. The supply of available 
moisture is high; water stands on the surface during wet 
periods. ; ; 

The Meggett soils are associated with Bladen, Coxville, 
Weston, and Bayboro soils. They resemble the Bladen 
and Coxville soils closely. The Meggett soils have an 
alkaline subsoil, however, and overlie marl or other 
calcareous material; in contrast, the Bladen and Coxville 
soils are strongly acid throughout. The Meggett soils 
lack the sand lenses that are typical of the Weston soils. 
They are better drained than the Bayboro soils, and their 
surface layer is lighter colored than that of the Bayboro 
soils. 

The natural vegetation is slash pine, longleaf pine, 
loblolly pine, sweetgum, live oak, water oak, maple, and 
sawgrass. A few cabbage palms grow on these soils. 
Only one soil of this series—Meggett loam—occurs in this 
county. . 

Meggett loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (MBA).—This 
poorly drained soul is on broad flats adjacent to very 
poorly drained depressions. It occurs in small areas 
in the central and western parts of the county. The 
following describes a profile in a moist, wooded area 0.5 
mile west of Jones Station, on Cowpen Road. 

A; Oto 4 inches, gray (1OYR 5/1) loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; slightly acid; 3 to 9 inches 
thick; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A, 4 to 6 inches, gray (N 6/0) loam; weak, fine, granular 

structure; very friable; neutral reaction; 1 to 4 

inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) clay; many, 
fine, distinct’ mottles of dark gray (lOYR 4/1); 
strong, medium, angular blocky structure; very 
firm when moist, very plastic when wet; a few 
hardened, calcareous pebbles; mildly alkaline; 12 
to 18 inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

22 to 30 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; many, fine, distinct mot- 
tles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); strong, medium, 
angular blocky structure; very firm when moist, 
very plastic when wet; many hardened, calcareous 
pebbles; moderately alkaline; 6 to 10 inches thick; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C, 30 to 44 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) clay; many, medium, 
distinct mottles of brownish yellow (1OYR 6/6); 
strong, angular blocky structure; very firm when 
moist, very plastic when wet; mildly alkaline; 10 
to 14 inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

D, 44 to 50 inches +, very dark gray (N 3/0) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of greenish 
gray (SGY 6/1); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; reaction neutral. 

In many places this soil lacks the thin A, horizon. The 
number of small, whitish, calcareous pebbles in the 
subsoil varies. 

Included with this soil are small areas of Bladen 
loams and clay loams. These areas were too small to 
map separately, 

Meggett loam is medium in natural fertility and is 
generally low in organic matter. Surface runoff is slow, 
and permeability is moderately slow to slow. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderate. The soil has 
a thick root zone, and tilth is fair to good. 

All of this soil is in trees. If the areas were drained 
adequately and if other good management practices were 
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used, the soil would be excellent for permanent pasture. 
Under good management, suitable row crops also make 
fairly high yields. (Capability unit MIw-2; woodland 
group 4; range site, Bladen Flatwoods.) 


Ona Series 


The Ona series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
strongly acid soils of the lower Coastal Plain. The 
soils are nearly level. They have formed in sandy 
materials where the water table was fluctuating but 
fairly high. They have a dark-gray to very dark brown, 
sandy surface layor anda thin, friable B horizon of 
dark-brown sand. The boundary between these two 
layers is abrupt. 

These soils are low in natural fertility. Their content 
of organic matter is low to medium, except in the dark- 
brown B,, horizon. 

The Ona soils are associated with Leon, Klej, and 
Galestown soils. They lack the leached, gray A, horizon 
that is typical of the Leon soils. Their surface layer is 
darker than that of the Klej soils. Also, in contrast to 
the Klej soils, which lack a B horizon, they have a dark- 
brown subsoil. ‘The Ona soils are in lower positions and 
have poorer drainage than the Galestown soils. Unlike 
the Galestown soils, they have a dark, friable subsoil. 

The natural vegetation consists mainly of a mixed 
stand of pine and oak, but it includes palmettoes, 
gallberries, runner oaks, and myrtle bushes. Vanillaleaf, 
or deerstongue, grows among the brush on these soils. 

In places in this county, the Ona soils are mapped alone. 
In other places they occur in intricate mixtures with 
the Scranton soils, and the soils of the two series are 
mapped together. A typical profile of a Scranton fine 
sand, alkaline variant, is described under the Scranton 
series. 

Ona fine sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (ObA).—This 
somewhat poorly drained, very strongly acid soil occurs 
in rather low areas. The areas are scattered throughout 
the county. They are more extensive on the nearly 
level parts of sand ridges north and east of Darien. In 
the central and western parts of the county, they occur 
in small areas surrounded by more poorly drained soils. 
The following describes a profile in a moist, wooded 
area 3.1 miles east of South Newport on State Highway 
No. 131 and 0.1 mile south on the Alf Townsend Road. 

A; 0 to 6 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) fine sand; single grain; 

very friable; very strongly acid; 4 to 8 inches thick; 

abrupt, smooth boundary. 

6 to 11 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) fine sand; weak 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; 3 to 8 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Bs 11 to 19 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sand; fine, 
olive-colored (5Y 5/8) mottles; structureless; loose; 
very strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

C; 19 to 28 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 7/4) fine sand; fine mot- 
tles of light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); structure- 
less; loose; very strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C, 28 to 40 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) fine sand; 
many, prominent mottles of grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2) and pale yellow (5Y 7/4); weak, fine, granular 
structure or single grain; loose; very strongly acid, 

The color of the surface layer ranges from gray to black. 
In a few places the texture of the surface layer is medium 
sand. The subsoil is only 2 to 3 inches thick in some 
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places. Although some of the subsoil is weakly cemented 
and breaks into small lumps, most of it is friable. The 
Ona soils in the central and western parts of the county 
have clayey materials in the. substratum. These areas 
are numerous but are widely scattered. They are on 
very low knolls, surrounded by more poorly drained soils. 

Included with this soil are areas of Klej fine sands and 
of Leon fine sands that were too small to map separately. 
Also included are areas of Lynchburg loamy fine sand, 
thick surface, clayey substratum. 

Ona fine sand has good tilth and moderate to rapid 
permeability. Its moisture-supplying capacity is low. 

Nearly all of this soil is in trees. A small acreage is in 
corn or pasture or is used for home gardens. The soil is 
rather wet in winter and in spring, but it is fair for agri- 
cultural use. Pines grow well on it. Some drainage is 
needed if the soil is used for cultivated crops, even though 
the water table falls sharply in summer and the soil 1s 
slightly droughty. (Capability unit IIw-1; woodland 
group 3; range site, Sandy Flatwoods.) 

Ona and Scranton fine sands, alkaline variants (0 to 2 
percent slopes) (OsA).—The Ona and Scranton soils in 
this mapping unit are somewhat poorly drained and are 
slightly acid to alkaline. The soils are along the outer 
edges of the offshore islands, but the largest acreage is on 
Sapelo Island. They have formed in marine sands. The 
surface layer is dark-gray to black fine sand in which 
there are fragments of shells. It overlies mottled fine 
sand. The Ona soils in this mapping unit have a weakly 
developed B horizon that contains humus. 

In some places these Ona and Scranton fine sands are 
associated with small areas of excessively drained Palm 
Beach soils and with very poorly drained Rutlege soils. 
In other places they occupy higher positions. 

These soils were once used to grow sea-island cotton, 
indigo, and many kinds of vegetables. Now, much of 
the cleared acreage is idle. The wooded areas are covered 
by a forest of loblolly pine, live oak, water oak, cedar, 
holly, and myrtle. (Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland 
group 3; range site, Sandy Flatwoods.) 


Palm Beach Series 


The Palm Beach series consists of deep, excessively 
drained soils that are neutral to mildly alkaline. The 
soils are on the nearly level parts of sand ridges. In 
many places the soils terminate at bluffs, approximately 
25 feet high, that slope sharply to areas of Tidal marsh. 
‘The soils have formed in marine sands that are adjacent 
to tidal rivers in coastal areas. The surface layers consist 
of very dark grayish-brown or black fine sand and contain 
fragments of shells. The underlying material is olive- 
brown fine sand that extends to a depth of several feet. 

These soils are medium in content of organic matter. 
They are low in most plant nutrients. Because of the 
shells in the profile, however, they are high in calcium 
and magnesium and have a nearly alkaline reaction. 

The Palm Beach soils are associated with Galestown, 
Ona, Plummer, and Klej soils and lie next to areas of 
Tidal marsh. They are more alkaline than the Gales- 
town and Ona soils and contain shells, which generally 
are lacking in the Galestown and Ona soils. The Palm 
Beach soils are also much better drained than the Ona 
soils and lack the layer stained with humus that les 
below the surface layer in the Ona soils. Palm Beach 
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soils are better drained than the Klej soils and are in 
higher positions, nearer the coast. 

The natural vegetation consists of a mixed stand of 
pines and hardwoods, chiefly loblolly pine, cedar, and live 
oak. Only one soil of this series—Palm Beach fine sand, 
dark—occurs in this county. 

Palm Beach fine sand, dark (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(PdA).—This sandy, excessively drained soil occurs on 
ridges adjacent to tidal rivers or areas of Tidal marsh. 
The areas are on the mainland near the coast and on the 
coastal islands. The following describes a profile in a 
moist, wooded area 1.3 miles north of Shellman Bluff, 
immediately east of county road, under powerline. 

An 0 to 10 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) fine sand that contains 
many fragments of seashells; weak, fine, crumb 
structure; very friable; neutral; 6 to 12 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

Ay 10 to 16 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sand that contains a few fragments of seashells; 
single grain; loose; neutral to mildly alkaline; 4 to 8 
inches thick; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

C 16 to 144 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) fine sand; single 
grain; loose; neutral. 


In places broad, level areas of this soil are mottled 
at a depth of about 30 inches. The fragments of shells 
in the upper part of the profile vary in number from few 
to many and are conspicuous. 

Included with this soil are small areas of Galestown 
fine sands that were too small to map separately. The 
Galestown soils are nearly Jike the Palm Beach soils. 
The similarity of the profiles and variations in the num- 
ber of shells they contain make it difficult to distinguish 
between the soils of the two series. 

Palm Beach fine sand, dark, is rather droughty. In 
some years it requires supplemental irrigation if crops 
are to produce maximum yields. The soil warms up 
early in spring and is easily cultivated. It responds 
fairly well to fertilization and to other management 
practices. 

In the early 19th century, large areas of this soil were 
used to grow sea-island cotton. Now, most of the acreage 
is covered by a mixed stand of pines and hardwoods. 
A few areas on Harris Neck are cultivated. In these 
areas corn is the principal crop. (Capability unit ITIs-2; 
woodland group 5; range site, Coastal Hammock.) 


Plummer Series 


The Plummer series consists of poorly drained soils 
that are extremely acid. The soils are nearly level, and 
some areas are slightly ponded. They have formed in 
sandy sediments of the Coastal Plain. The surface 
layer consists of dark-gray to black sand and overlies 
gray to light-gray sand. In areas where the soil has been 
cultivated, the surface layer is a lighter gray than that in 
uncultivated areas. In many places the underlying layers 
are mottled with faint to distinct splotches of gray and 
yellowish brown. : 

These soils are low to medium in content of organic 
matter. They are low in natural fertility. 

The Plummer soils are associated with Leon, Ona, Klej, 
and Rutlege soils. In some places, such as on Blackbeard 
Island, they are associated with Blanton soils. The 
Plummer soils are grayer and more, poorly drained than 
the Leon and Ona soils, and they lack the B horizon con- 
taining humus that is typical of those soils. They are 


wetter and have a grayer color in the underlying layers 

than the Klej soils. The Plummer soils are betier drained 

and have a thinner surface layer than the Rutlege soils. 

They are in lower positions and are more poorly drained 

than the Blanton soils. 

The natural vegetation is mainly slash pine, longleaf 
pine, blackgum, gallberry, palmetto, and bay. Wiregrass 
and sawgrass grow in the open areas. Only one mapping 
unit of this series—Plummer sands—oceurs in this county. 

Plummer sands (0 to 2 percent slopes) (PeA).—These 
poorly drained, sandy soils are extremely acid. They 
are on flats and in slightly ponded areas. In many places 
these soils lie next to areas of more poorly drained soils. 
In other places they are surrounded by poorly drained, 
clayey soils. The areas are small and are widely scattered. 
The following describes a profile in a wet, cutover, wooded 
area 3 miles northwest of Townsend on State Highway 
No. 99, 200 yards east of the highway. 

A, 0 to 3 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) sand; single grain; 
very friable; extremely acid; 2 to 8 inches thick; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A, 3 to 9 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sand; single grain; loose; 
extremely acid; 4 to 12 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. . 

9 to 36 inches, gray (N 5/0) sand; single grain; loose; 
extremely acid; 18 to 30 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

D, 36 to 48 inches +, mottled gray (N 6/0), pale-yellow 
(2.5Y 7/4), and brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy 
clay interspersed with lenses of sand; massive; the 
sandy clay is very firm, but the sand lenses are of 
loose consistence; extremely acid. 

The dark-colored A, horizon is as much as 8 inches 
thick. It ranges in texture from sand to fine sand. The 
AC layer ranges in color from gray to light gray, and in 
texture, from fine sand to sand. In places the AC layer 
is faintly to distinctly mottled with yellow. 

Included with these soils are areas of St. Johns fine sands, 
Rutlege fine sands, Weston loamy sands, thick surface, 
and Ona fine sands. These areas were too small to map 
separately. 

Plummer sands are low in natural fertility. They 
range from low to medium in content of organic matter. 
A high water table generally retards infiltration. These 
soils have a thick root zone and good tilth. If they are 
to be used for cultivated crops, drainage is required. 
Nearly all the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit 
Vw-2; woodland group 8; range site, Pine-Hardwood 
Lowlands.) 


AC 


Portsmouth Series 


The Portsmouth series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that are extremely acid. The soils are in drainage- 
ways and in areas that are covered with water during 
much of the year. They have formed in medium-tex- 
tured materials of the lower Coastal Plain. The surface 
layer of black, thick loam overlies a gray subsoil of sandy 
clay loam. 

The soils are low in natural fertility, but the surface 
layer is high in content of organic matter. The soils 
have a thick root zone, and tilth is good. The water 
table is high; even in dry seasons it is near the surface. 
Consequently, drainage is necessary before the soil can be 
used for truck crops or pasture. 

The Portsmouth soils are associated with Weston and 
Lynchburg soils, and with the sandier Eulonia and Fair- 
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hope soils. The Portsmouth soils are more poorly 
drained and have a thicker, darker colored surface layer 
than the Weston, Lynchburg, Eulonia, and Fairhope soils. 
They have less clay in the subsoil than the Eulonia and 
Fairhope soils. 

The natural vegetation is blackgum, baldcypress, water 
tupelo, myrtle-leaved holly, and bay. Only one soil of 
this series—Portsmouth loam—occurs in this county. 

Portsmouth loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Por).—This 
very poorly drained, extremely acid soil occurs in ponded 
areas and in drainageways. It is in the central and west- 
ern parts of the county. The following describes a pro- 
file in a wet, wooded area 1.5 miles north of the junction 
of State Highway No. 251, along Blue’s Reach Road. 

Ay % to 0 ineh, loose, partially decomposed forest litter 
consisting mostly of leaves, grasses, and twigs that 
grades to mincral-humus soil; 0 to 1 inch thick. 

A; Oto 17 inches, black (N 2/0) loam; matted with roots of 

trees and grasses; massive to weak, crumb structure; 

friable; extremely acid; 8 to 20 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

17 to 33 inches, dark-gray (SY 4/1) sandy clay loam; 
massive; some lenses of sand; friable; extremely acid; 

a few root holes, filled with materials from the A 

horizon, extend into this layer; 12 to 24 inches 

thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

D, 8inches +, dark-gray (N 4/0) clay; a few, faint splotches 
of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); massive; very plastic; 
extremely acid. 

In some places the texture of the surface layer is fine 
sandy loam. The depth to clayey materials varies but 
is no greater than 30 inches. 

Ineluded with this soil are a few areas of Bayboro clay 
loams and of Rutlege fine sands. These were too small 
to map separately. 

This soil is medium to low in natural fertility. Because 
water is ponded on most areas, infiltration is retarded. 

All of this soil is in woods. If it were used for pasture 
and cultivated erops, drainage would be required. If 
the excess surface water were removed, the soil would be 
suitable for pines. (Capability unit [IIw-2; woodland 
group 4; range site, Bladen Flatwoods.) 


Boe 


Rutlege Series 


The Rutlege series consists of sandy, very poorly 
drained soils that are extremely acid. The soils occur 
in drainageways and bays and are covered with water 
during much of the year. They have formed in beds 
of unconsolidated sands. The black, very sandy surface 
layer overlies gray sands that in places are stained with 
reddish brown or dark reddish brown. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, but their surface 
layer is high in content of organic matter. The high 
water table retards infiltration and permeability. The 
soils have a thick root zone and good tilth. Poor drainage 
limits their usefulness for cultivated crops. 

The Rutlege soils are associated with St. Johns, Plum- 
mer, and Leon soils. They have a thicker surface layer 
than the St. Johns soils and lack the organic pan that is 
characteristic of those soils. They are more poorly 
drained and have a thicker, darker colored surface layer 
than the Plummer soils. The Rutlege soils are more 
poorly drained than the Leon soils and lack the organic 
pan that is typical of those soils. In places, areas of 
Rutlege soils are adjacent to uplands occupied by some- 
what excessively drained Galestown soils. 


The natural vegetation is chiefly blackgum, cypress, 
bay, and swamp holly, but there are a few pines. Only 
one soil of this series—Rutlege fine sand—occurs in 
this county. 

Rutlege fine sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (RkA).—This 
very poorly drained, extremely acid soil occurs in drain- 
ageways and in bays. Most of the acreage is north of 
Darien and east of U.S. Highway No. 17. Large areas 
are also on Sapelo Island. The following describes a 
profile in a wet, wooded area 50 yards south of the junction 
of U.S. Highway No. 17 and the School Plot Road, 
just east of the highway, and approximately 4 miles 
north of Darien. 

A, 0 to 10 inches, black (N 2/0) fine sand; weak, medium, 
granular structure; slightly sticky; abundant roots; 
high in organic matter; extremely acid; 8 to 24 
inches thick; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A, 10 +0 18 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) fine sand; single grain; 
nonsticky; extremely acid; 0 to 10 inches thick; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C, 18 to 48 inches +, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sand; 
single grain; nonsticky; extremely acid. 

In places the texture of the surface layer is mucky 
fine sand. The color of the C, horizon ranges from very 
dark gray to light gray. Locally, there are stained 
layers in the underlying materials. The sandy materials 
in the profile are generally deep, but in a few places 
clayey materials are at a depth of only 30 to 42 inches. 
At that depth, some areas contain bog iron. 

Included with this soil are areas of St. Johns fine 
sands, Plummer sands, and Portsmouth loams. These 
areas were too small to map separately. 

Rutlege fine sand is low in natural fertility, but the 
surface layer is high in organic matter. Areas of this 
soil are generally ponded. Infiltration and permeability 
are retarded by the high water table. . 

Nearly all of the acreage is in woods, but a few areas 
on Sapelo Island have been drained and used for pasture. 
If the soil has been adequately drained, it is wall suited 
to pines. In general, the soil is too wet to be suitable 
for cultivated crops. (Capability unit Vw-2; woodland 
group 8; range site, Pine-Hardwood Lowlands.) 


Scranton Series 


The Scranton series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
to poorly drained, strongly acid soils. The alkaline 
variant differs in reaction and is somewhat poorly drained 
to moderately well drained. The soils have slopes ranging 
from 0 to 2 percent. They have formed in thick beds of 
alkaline loamy sands and fine sands on the Coastal Plain 
near the ocean. Typically, in areas that have not been 
cultivated, the surface layer is black fine sand. In 
cultivated areas the stirface layer is typically dark gray. 
The surface layer overlies gray or dark-gray fine sand 
mottled with light gray. 

Runoff in these soils is slow. 
age is medium. 

The Scranton soils are associated with Galestown, 
Rutlege, and Ona soils. The grayish-brown or yellow 
transitional horizon that is immediately below the surface 
layer and that is typical of the Scranton soils is lacking 
in the Rutlege soils. The Scranton soils are much more 
poorly drained and have a darker surface layer than the 
Galestown soils. They lack the layer of weakly cemented 


Their internal soil drain- 
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soil material that is immediately beneath the surface layer 
in the Ona soils. 

The natural vegetation is longleaf pine, loblolly pine, 
slash pine, hickory, and sweetgum. The undergrowth is 
mostly gallberry and myrtle. Much of the acreage has 
been cleared and farmed but is now idle. 

The Scranton soils are mapped only with the Ona soils. 
The following describes a profile of Scranton fine sand, 
alkaline variant, in a moist, idle area west of the air- 
field on Sapelo Island. 

An 0 to 5 inches, black (5Y 2/1) fine sand that contains frag- 
ments of shells; weak, fine, granular structure; loose; 
neutral in reaction; 3 to 7 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

Aw 5 to 8 inches, black (10YR 2/1) fine sand; weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; loose; neutral in reaction; 2 to 4 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C, 8 to 20 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sand 
faintly mottled with light gray; single grain; loose; 
mildly alkaline; 10 to 24 inches thick; diffuse, ir- 
regular boundary, 

C, 20 to 30 inches +, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) to light 
brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sand distinctly mottled 
with light gray (N 7/0); single grain; loose; mildly 
alkaline. 

In cultivated areas the surface layer is very dark gray. 
The surface layer contains varying amounts of shells. In 
a few places it consists almost entirely of fragments of 
shells and is thicker than the surface layer in the profile 
described. The reaction of the soil ranges from slightly 
acid to mildly allaline. 


St. Johns Series 


The St. Johns series consists of poorly drained to very 
poorly drained soils that are extremely acid. The soils 
occur in areas that are ponded or extremely wet. They 
have formed in sands on low marine terraces. The 
surface layer consists of black, mucky fine sands that are 
matted with roots. It overlies a leached layer of gray 
or white sand that is several inches thick. The leached 
layer is underlain by a reddish-brown to black layer 
containing humus. This layer is friable to cemented 
and varies in thickness. Mottled brown or black sand, 
extending to a depth of several feet, underlies this layer. 

The St. Johns soils are associated with Leon and Rutlege 
soils. They are in lower positions and are more poorly 
drained than the Leon soils, and they contain more 
organic matter in the upper part of the profile. The St. 
Johns soils are in positions similar to those occupied 
by the Rutlege soils. They have a thinner surface 


layer than the Rutlege soils and a layer cemented with- 


organic matter that is lacking in the Rutlege soils. 

The natural vegetation is chiefly a thick undergrowth 
of palmetto, hurrah brush, huckleberry, titi, and gall- 
berry, but there are a few scattered pines. In the more 
poorly drained areas, blackgum, cypress, bay, and rush- 
grass predominate. Only one soil of this series—St. 
Johns fine sand—occurs in this county. 

St. Johns fine sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Stj).— 
This very poorly drained, sandy soil occurs in ponded 
and extremely wet areas. Most of the acreage is on 
offshore islands or scattered throughout the eastern 
part of the county. A few areas are on the rolling sand 
ridge in the southwestern part of the county. The 
following describes a profile in a wet, thickly vegetated 
area 2.6 miles north and 0.4 mile east of Darien. 


A; 0 to 5 inches, black (5Y 2/1) fine sand; mucky; loose; 
extremely acid; contains matted roots; 4 to 12 
inches thick; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

A, 5to 10inches, gray (5Y 5/1) fine sand; loose; fine, granular 

structure; extremely acid; contains some roots; 

4 to 14 inches thick; abrupt, irregular boundary. 

10 to 24 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) fine sand; friable to 

weakly cemented; single grain; extremely acid; 

7 to 16 inches thick; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

B; 24 to 40 inches +, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sand; 
some streaking of colors; loose; single grain; ex- 
tremely acid. 

The surface layer has a texture of fine sand, but the 
soil material feels loamy because of its high content of 
organic matter. In places the A, horizon is absent. 
The layer cemented with organic matter ranges in color 
from reddish brown to black. It is hard when dry but 
friable when moist. The lower B horizon in places is 
underlain by sandy clay at a depth of 40 to 48 inches. 

Included with this soil are areas of Leon fine sands and 
of Rutlege fine sands that were too small to map separately. 
In many places areas of Leon soil are adjacent to the 
St. Johns soil. 

St. Johns fine sand is low in natural fertility and is 
medium to high in organic matter. Surface runoff is 
very slow to ponded. The movement of water in this 
soil is hindered by the layer cemented with organic 
material, which in many places traps free water in the 
surface layers. In most places roots have not penetrated 
the cemented layer but have spread out above it. 

Nearly all of the acreage is wooded. The soil is too 
wet for pines to grow well. Drainage would increase 
its usefulness for growing trees. (Capability unit Vw-2; 
woodland group 8; range site, Pine-Hardwood Lowlands.) 


Ban 


Swamp 


Swamp (Swa).—This miscellaneous land type consists 
of large areas of alluvial lands that are wet during the 
greater part of the year. In winter and spring, the areas 
are generally flooded and receive fresh deposits of sedi- 
ments. 

Swamp also includes small islands and hammocks of 
sandy materials that are not above extreme high water. 
The materials vary in texture and in content of organic 
matter. The surface layer is generally dark-gray to 
black loam or clay loam. In the surface layer are partly 
rotted leaves, twigs, roots, and logs. The subsurface 
layer is mostly dark-gray clay. 

A rather large acreage of Swamp occurs in this county. 
The largest single area—in Buffalo Swamp—lies next to 
the Altamaha River, but most of the other areas are 
along the South Newport River. Swamp is entirely 
under forest. The principal trees are cypress, swamp 
blackgum, sweetgum, red maple, ash, water oak, swamp 
chestnut oak, white oak, and yellow-poplar. In places 
there is a heavy undergrowth of chokeberry, alder, saw- 
palmetto, huckleberry, and bamboo vine. (Capability 
unit VIIw—1; woodland group 10; range site, Swamp.) 


Tidal Marsh 


Tidal marsh, low (Tml)—Wide areas of this miscel- 
laneous land type lie adjacent to the mainland. They 
are along the mouths of rivers and creeks that flow into 
the ocean. The areas are covered twice daily by tides. 
As a result, the surface layer is building up very slowly 
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by deposition. Some shifting of materials is caused by 
strong tidal currents. Many small creeks and. rivulets 
cut the areas, and, in general, they connect the many 
rivers and sounds. 

Arenas of Tidal marsh along the rivers extend far back 
into the mainland. Some of these are along the Bellville 
River and extend from the ocean to the end of the river 
north of Eulonia. Other such areas fringe the northern, 
part of the mainland along the South Newport River. 
Below Darien, in the flood plain of the Altamaha River, 
the marsh adjoins the delta of the river. Offshore to the 
east, numerous islands form a barrier against the ocean. 
Between these islands and the mainland are wide, shallow 
areas that accumulate mud and sediments from streams 
flowing from the mainland. 

Included in this mapping unit are small areas of Tidal 
marsh, high. These were too small to map separately. 

The soil materials of which Tidal marsh is composed 
vary from one area to another. The surface layer is gen- 
erally a mixture of light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4) to 
grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2), plastic clay. It is mildly al- 
kaline and contains large quantities of roots of grasses 
and rushes. The content of organic material is medium, 
The subsurface layer is generally gray (N 5/0), plastic 
clay that has many streaks of dark reddish brown (6YR 
3/3). It contains many whole or partly disintegrated 
marsh grasses and rushes. 

None of this land is cultivated. The area is covered 
by vegetation that tolerates salt, chiefly smooth cord- 
grass, marshhay cordgrass, big cordgrass, seashore saltgrass, 
black rush, bushy sea-oxeye, and marsh-elder. In many 
places small, tree-covered islands rise above the level of 
the marsh. (Capability unit VIIw-3; range site, Salt 
Marsh.) 

Tidal marsh, high (Tmh).—The soil materials in_ this 
miscellaneous land type are firmer than those in Tidal 
marsh, low, and are in slightly higher positions. The sur- 
face layer is also sandier. Many arenas are located be- 
tween the small islands and near the mainland. Such 
areas are generally above the level reached by normal 
high tices. 

Included in this mapping unit are areas of Tidal marsh, 
low. These areas were too small to map separately. 

The principal vegetation is waxmyrtle, seashore salt- 
grass, smooth cordgrass, and bushy sea-oxeye. ‘Late in 
winter and in spring, cattle graze many of these areas. 
(Capability unit VIlw-3; range site, Salt Marsh.) 


Weston Series 


The Weston series consists of poorly drained soils that 
are strongly acid. The soils are on broad flats and in 
slightly ponded areas. They have formed in medium- 
textured materials on low marine terraces. The surface 
soil is very dark gray, and the subsoil is gray, mottled 
clay that contains lenses of sand. 

These soils are low in organic matter. 
low in natural fertility. 

In poorly drained areas the Weston soils are associated 
with Bladen and Coxville soils. In other places they are 
associated with the Lynchburg and with the Eulonia and 
Fairhope soils, which are on the adjacent low ridges. 
The Weston soils have a thicker surface layer and are 
sandier than the Bladen and Coxville soils. They are 
more poorly drained than the Lynchburg, Eulonia, and 


They are also 
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Fairhope soils. Unlike the associated soils, the Weston 
soils have sand lenses interspersed with the clay in the 
subsoil. 

These soils are mainly in the central and western parts 
of the county. Nearly all of the acreage is in woods. 
Poor drainage limits the usefulness of the soils for culti- 
vated crops, but many areas are well suited to pine trees. 
The natural vegetation is of two types. One type con- 
sists mainly of a thick stand of slash pine, loblolly pine, 
and pond pine but includes a few sweetgum and blackgum 
trees and myrtle brush. The second type consists of 
sawegrass, which is on flats where there are scattered pines 
and cypresses and a few bulrushes. 

Weston loamy sand, thick surface (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) (Wst).-This is a poorly drained, strongly acid 
soil. It occurs in ponded areas. The following describes 
a profile in a moist, wooded area approximately 2.1 miles 
southeast of Townsend. 

A, 0 to 5 inches, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak, granular structure; very friable, nonsticky when 
wet; strongly acid; 4 to 6 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

A, 5 to 16 inches, gray to light-gray (5Y 6/1) loamy sand; 
a few, medium, distinct mottles of olive yellow (2.5Y 
6/6); weak, fine to medium, granular structure; fri- 
able, nonsticky when wet; strongly acid; 10 to 16 
inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A; 16 to 23 inches, gray to light-gray (LOYR 6/1) loamy sand; 
common, medium, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
COYR, 5/6); weak, fine to medium, granular structure; 
nonsticky when wet; strongly acid; 4 to 8 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B, 28 to 31 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay; coarse, 
medium, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
where there are sand lenses; weak, coarse, angular 
blocky structure; slightly sticky when wet; very 
strongly acid; 6 to 10 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B, 381 to 44 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) clay; many, fine, dis- 
tinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8)- where 
there are sand lenses, and many, common, prominent 
mottles or root stains of yellowish red (SYR 4/8); 
weak, coarse, angular blocky structure; plastic clay, 
nonsticky sands; very strongly acid; 10 to 16 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C 44 to 66 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sandy clay; many, 
coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish red (YR 4/8) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), also dark-gray 
(5Y 4/1) sand tenses that fit into the pattern of mot- 
tles; the sand is structureless and the clays are mas- 
sive; the clays are plastic and the sand lenses are non- 
sticky; very strongly acid. 

The A horizon ranges from 18 to about 30 inches in: 
thickness. The surface layer ranges in texture from 
loamy fine sand to loamy coarse sand, and the subsoil, 
from clay to sandy clay loam. The number of sand lenses 
in the subsoil varies from place to place. The lenses are 
generally very noticeable when_the sands and clays are 
mixed, as in textural analysis. The material brenks apart 
along these sandy streaks. 

Included with this soil are areas of Weston loamy fine 
sands, Weston very coarse sands, Plummer sands, and 
Lynchburg loamy fine sands. These were too small to 
map separately. 

Weston loamy sand, thick surface, is low in natural 
fertility and in organic matter. It has a thick root zone 
and good tilth. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderate. Because of the thick layer of permeable 
materials, the surface drainage of this soil is better than 
that of Weston loamy fine sand. 

This is the most extensive Weston soil mapped in the 
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county. Nearly all of the acreage is in woods, but a few 
areas are In improved pasture. If the soils arc to be used 
for cultivated crops, they require drainage. (Capability 
unit IIIw-2; woodland group 8; range site, Bladen 
Flatwoods.) 

Weston loamy fine sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wes).-— 
This soil is similar to Weston loamy sand, thick surface, 
but its A horizon is only 8 to 18 inches thick. The sand 
lenses in the subsoil are conspicuous, and the materials 
break apart along these faces. The texture, other than 
the lenses in the subsoil, is clay or sandy clay. The sand 
in the profile is generally fine. 

Included with this soil are areas of Bladen-Coxville fine 
sandy loams; Weston loamy sand, thick surface; and 
Lynchburg loamy fine sands. These were too small to 
map separately. 

Weston loamy fine sand is low in fertility and in organic 
matter. It has good tilth. The moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderate. 

Nearly all of the acreage is in woods. Drainage is 
needed to remove excess surface water before the soil is 
cultivated. (Capability unit T[Iw-2; woodland group 6; 
range site, Bladen Flatwoods.) 

Weston very coarse sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wet).— 
This soil contains many sharp, angular particles of quartz 
that are the size of pebbles. The surface layer is very 
dark gray and is rather coarse textured, but there is 
enough organic matter in it to give it a loamy feel. The 
layer of coarse, sandy material ranges in thickness from 
6 to 30 inches. The subsoil contains sharp, angular 
pebbles embedded in the clayey material. 

The acreage of this soil is extremely small, and the areas 
are small and widely scattered. The soil is not suited to 
cultivation. If it is to be used for pasture, it requires 
drainage. The materials are well suited to road con- 
struction, and borrow pits are located in many of the 
areas. This soil is especially desirable as a source of sand 
for roads because soils consisting of angular course sands 
are scarce in the county. (Capability unit Vw-2; wood- 
land group 8; range site, Bladen Flatwoods.) 


Wet Alluvial Land 


Wet alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wtl).—This 
miscellaneous land type is made up of very poorly drained, 
extremely acid soil materials. It occurs along the mouth 
of the Altamaha River. This land type is farther inland 
than the Tidal marshes, but it is still influenced by tides. 
It is covered with salt water when tides are pushed by high 
winds, and it is swept with fresh water when rivers over- 
flow their banks. The areas are nearly level but slope 
slightly toward the sea. 

This land type consists of sediments washed down by 
streams flowing out of the Coastal Plain and Piedmont 
areas. The soil material varies from place to place but 
is mostly clayey. The surface soil is typically black to 
grayish-brown, plastic clay. The subsoil is grayish-brown, 
clayey material mixed with decaying logs, stumps, and 
roots. In places there are thin Jenses of sand. In some 
areas sandy material is at a depth of 3 to 8 feet. The 
amount of woody material varies from place to place. 

Wet alluvial land is high in organic matter, but the areas 
that have been drained and cultivated contain less organic 
matter than other areas. Infiltration and permeability 
are retarded because of the high water table. The root 


zone is thick, but tilth is poor. The soil is well supplied 
with magnesium and potassium, and some of the areas 
that were once cultivated are high in calcium and 
phosphorus. 

Most of the acreage in this county was cleared and 
diked in the 19th century and was used to grow rice. The 
areas now support dense growths of big cordgrass, cutgrass, 
maidencane, and bulrush. Some of the acreage is grazed 
to some extent by cattle. In a few areas vegetables, 
particularly lettuce, and bulbs were formerly grown. 
Thick stands of blackgum, bay, cypress, and other trees 
that tolerate water cover the rest of the acreage. Wet 
alluvial land makes an excellent habitat for waterfowl and 
is used extensively by migratory wildlife. (Capability 
unit [Vw-1; woodland group 10; range site, Fresh Marsh.) 


Formation, Classification, and 
Morphology of Soils 


Soil is a function of parent materials, relief, climate, 
plant and animal life, and time. Climate and plants and 
animals actively alter the parent materials, through long 
ages, to forma soil. The nature of the soil at any pomt on 
the earth depends upon the combination of the five major 
factors at that point. All five of these factors come into 
play in the genesis of every soil, but the relative impor- 
tance of each differs from place to place. In one place one 
factor has been more important, and, in other places, 
another. 

Occasionally, one factor may dominate in the formation 
of the soil and fix most of its properties, as is common 
when the parent material consists of pure quarts sand. 
Little can happen to quarta sand, and the soils derived 
from it generally have faint horizons. The Lakeland 
soils are examples of soils formed in this kind of parent 
material. Even in quartz sand, however, a soil may have 
distinct horizons. The horizons may be distinct if the 
soil has formed under certain types of vegetation in an area 
where the topography is low and flat and there is a high 
water table. The Leon soils illustrate this sharply. 
Thus, for every soil, the past combination of the five major 
factors is of first importance in determining its present 
characteristics. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


The following discusses the five factors that affect soil 
formation. These are parent materials, relief, climate, 
plant and animal life, and time. 


Parent materials 


The soils of the county have developed in materials 
deposited by streams that flowed into brackish seas. 
Differences in the parent materials are largely the result 
of the manner in which the sands, silts, and clays were 
deposited. 

Some materials have been in place for longer periods 
of time than others. Coastal dunes were formed by 
sands that were blown up fairly recently as abrupt ridges 
behind the beaches. A prominent ridge of sands that 
extends along the western boundary of the county has 
a similar origin, but the sands were deposited durmg an 
earlier time than those along the coast. Areas of Tidal 
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marsh and Swamp along rivers are still receiving sediments. 

Many differences in the soils of the county can be 
attributed to the differences in the sorting and deposition 
of the materials. Sorting and deposition have varied 
from place to place. As a result, soils with very different 
characteristics may occur near each other. For example, 
very sandy soils lie next to very clayey soils in many 
places. In general, however, soils along the eastern part 
of the mainland and on the islands along the coast are 
rather sandy; soils in the central and western parts of 
the county are medium textured to fine textured. 


Relief 


Melntosh County lies along the seaward edge of the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain. This area is called the flatwoods. 
In most of the county, the elevation is less than 30 feet, 
but in the western part there is a narrow ridge that 
generally has an clevation of 50 feet or more, with a few 
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points above 80 feet. The areas in the eastern part of 
the county are nearly flat; consequently, they are called 
flatwoods. Figure 5 shows a map of the county and 
indicates the location of the profile line shown in figure 6. 
Figure 6 shows an east-west cross section of the county 
and gives. typical elevations at various points. 

In the higher areas of the county, the water table is 
is several feet below the surface. In most of the rest 
of the county, however, it is at or near the surface. This 
inherent wetness has a dominating influence on the soils. 
Soils developed in areas where the water table is high 
generally have a gray or black color. In contrast, 
well-drained soils are yellow or brown. The vegetation 
in the higher areas is in marked contrast to that in the 
lower areas, and the soils in the higher areas contain 
less organic matter. 

Two marine terraces and shorelines (9) have been 
recognized between the present shoreline and the western 
boundary of the county (fig. 7). In figure 7, which was 
adapted from a map of the high terrace and Pleistocene 
shorelines of Georgia and Florida by F. Stearns MacNeil, 
the Pamlico shoreline extends roughly along the areas 
that have an elevation of 30 feet. The Silver Bluff 
shoreline, which is regarded as post-Wisconsin, lies be- 
tween the areas that have an elevation of less than 10 
feet and areas that have an elevation of 10 to 30 feet. 
The elevations as indicated are fairly accurate, but 
many areas are lower than shown on the map. These 
low areas could not be defined accurately because the 
map was too small. 

The present coastline neatly parallels that of Pamlico 
times and is east of the Pamlico shoreline. The present- 
day ridges in the western part of the county and the 
bluffs of the mainland were offshore islands and bars 
during Pamlico times. During those times, wide salt 
savannas lay between the shoreline and the islands and 
bars. 

The last significant change in the coastline took place 
at the end of the Pamlico period, when the essential 
features of the present-day shoreline were formed. Fur- 
ther emergence of about 8 feet took place at the end of 
the Silver Bluff period. This emergence only slightly 
modified the shoreline as it had been formed at the end 
of Pamlico times and broadened the features then present. 
This change gave rise to the offshore islands in theif 
present-day form. 
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Figure 6.—East-west cross section of McIntosh County between Barrington Lake and Blackbeard Island. The solid line indicates ele- 


vation in the county. 


The broken line is the height (o which water will rise in a tight casing of a well that penetrates the limestone 


aquifer (August 1957). 
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Figure 7.—Present and former shorelines in McIntosh County. 


an elevation of less than 10 feet and areas that have an elevation of 10 to 30 feet. 
Adapted from map of the high terrace and Pleistocene shorelines of Georgia 


of areas that have an elevation of 30 feet or more. 
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The Silver Bluff shoreline lies between the areas indicated as having 


The Pamlico shoreline extends along the edges 


and Florida. 


Climate 


The climate in McIntosh County is warm and humid. 
Summers are long and hot, and winters are mild. Rain- 
fall is abundant, and most of the soils are moist or are 
saturated durmg much of the year. In this kind of 
climate, the decay of minerals, solution of bases, and 
translocation of clay are accelerated. Iron is oxidized 
in soils that have good internal drainage, and organic 
matter decays rapidly. The soils that have rapid permea- 
py ave highly leached by the water that moves through 
them. 


Plant and animal life 


Plants and animals largely determine the kinds and 
amounts of organic matter that are added to the soil 


and the manner in which the organic matter is incorpo- 
rated into the soil. Gains and losses in organic matter, 
nitrogen, and plant nutrients and changes in the porosity 
and structure of the soil result, in many places, from 
the activities of plants and animals. These general 
effects are well known, but the specific influences of the 
various species, or groups of related species, on the 
formation of any one soil are less well known. More 
is known about the influence of vegetation upon the 
formation of soils than about the influence of organisms 
and larger animals. 

In this county mixed forests of pines and hardwoods 
originally covered the uplands. Gums and _ cypress 
trees grew on the flood plains. The undergrowth was 
chiefly bay, maple, swamp holly, titi, and bambooviue. 
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Many of the trees that were important in the develop- 
ment of the soils had roots that penetrated deep into 
the soil and shed their leaves annually. 

Fallen leaves transfer essential nutrients from the 
lower part of the soil to the uppermost part and partly 
replace those nutrients washed out by percolating waters. 
The transfer of nutrients is probably greater in drier, or 
better drained, soils than in those that are poorly drained. 
Decaying leaves, twigs, roots, and whole plants add much 
organic matter to the upper part of the soil, where they 
are acted on by micro-organisms, earthworms, and 
other forms of life. 

Organic material decomposes faster in well-drained 
soils that in those that are poorly drained. As a result, 
poorly drained soils normally have a higher content of 
organic matter than well-drained soils. The effect of 
organic materials on the formation of soils is conditioned 
by climate, which, in turn, modifies the rate of chemical 
reaction and of leaching. Climate also is a factor in 
determining the kinds of plants and animals in and on 
the soil. 

Time 

The alteration of soil materials so that distinct layers 
develop in the soil requires time. Thus, the length of 
time that geologic materials have remained in place is 
commonly reflected in the distinctness of the horizons 
in the soil profile. 

The soils in large areas of the county are of Recent 
geologic age and are still accumulating new soil materials. 
Examples of these are Tidal marsh, Dune land, Coastal 
beach, and the soils on the flood plains of streams. These 
have been little influenced by the action of soil-forming 

rocesses and have no distinct soil horizons. The soils 
in such, areas ave of Silver Bluff age and were not above 
sea level until about 6,000 years ago. 

The soils on the mainland are older, or of Pamlico age. 
They show the influence of soil-forming factors that 
have acted throughout a longer period. Yet, they are 
not weathered to the extent that they have a mature 
profile similar to that of soils in a forested, warm, humid 
climate. 


Classification of Soils by 
Higher Categories 


Classification consists of an orderly grouping of defined 
kinds of soils into classes in a system designed to make it 
easier to remember soils, including their characteristics 
and interrelationships. Classification also helps to or- 
ganize and apply the results of experience and research 
to areas ranging in size from plots of several acres to 
large bodies of millions of square miles. The defined 
kinds of soils are placed in narrow classes for use in de- 
tailed soil surveys and for application of knowledge within 
farms and fields. The many thousands of narrow classes 
are then grouped in progressively fewer and broader 
classes in successively higher categories, so that informa- 
tion can be applied to large geographic areas. 

Classes of soils defined on a comparable basis and of 
the same rank in a classification system comprise what is 
called a category. A comprehensive system of soil clas- 
sification, one that will be useful in dealing with the soils 
of a small field as well as with the soils of a continent, 
plus land areas of intermediate size, must, therefore, con- 
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sist of a number of categories. 
consist of fewer and broader 
categories. 

The system of soil classification now being used in the 
United States consists of six categories, one above the 
other. Each successively higher category consists of a 
smaller total number of classes, and each of those classes 
has a broader range of characteristics. Thus, there are 
thousands of classes in the lowest category and no more 
than three in the highest category. The intermediate 
categories are also intermediate in number of classes and 
in permissible span, or breadth, of each class. Beginning 
at the top, the six categories in the system of soil classi- 
fication are the order, suborder, great soil group, family, 
series, and type. 

Four of the six categories have been widely used, and 
two have been used very little. Of the two higher cat- 
egories, the order and great soil group have been widely 
used. Similarly, the two lowest categories, the soil series 
and soil type, have been widely used. On the other hand, 
the categories of the suborder and family have never 
been fully developed and are, therefore, of little value 
now. In soil classification and mapping, attention has 
been largely given to the recognition of soil types and 
series within counties or comparable areas and to the sub- 
sequent grouping of the series into great soil groups and 
orders. The two lowest categories have been used pri- 
marily for study of soils of small geographic areas, whereas 
the categories of the order and great soil group have been 
used for the study of soils of large geographic areas. 

Differences im the breadth, or span, of individual classes 
in each category are indicated by the total number of 
classes in that category. All soils in the United States 
are included in three classes in the highest category, that 
of soil orders. These same soils are placed in some 3 
dozen great soil groups, a category of somewhat lower 
rank. Going down the ladder to the next lower category 
in general use, approximately 6,000 soil series have been 
recognized in this country. More series will be recog- 
nized as the study of soils continues, especially in areas 
where little work has been done in the past. 

The total number of soil types is not known exactly, 
inasmuch as records are not maintained for individual 
soil types as is done for individual soil series. The total 
number of soil types recognized in the country as a whole, 
however, would be at least twice as large as the number 
of series. From comparisons of the respective number of 
orders, great soil groups, series, and types, it is immedi- 
ately obvious that the ranges permitted in the properties 
of soils within one class in a category of high rank are 
broad, whereas ranges within individual classes in a cat- 
egory of low rank are relatively narrow. 

The nature of each of the four categories—order, great 
soil group, series, and type—will not be described at 
length in this section. The soil series and the soil type 
are cliscussed in an earlier section “How a Soil Survey is 
Made.” Readers interested in these two categories can, 
therefore, refer to that section. The soil order and the 
great soil group are described briefly in the subsequent 
paragraphs, as are the great soil groups in McIntosh 
County. 

The highest category in the present system of soil clas- 
sification consists of three classes, known as the zonal, 
intrazonal, and azonal orders. The zonal order comprises 
soils with evident, genetically related horizons that reflect 


The higher categories 
classes than the lower 
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the dominant influence of climate and living organisms 
in their formation. The intrazonal order comprises soils 
with evident, genetically related horizons that reflect the 
dominant influence of one or more local factors of parent 
materials or topography over the effects of climate and 
living organisms. The azonal order comprises soils that 
lack distinct, genetically related horizons, commonly be- 
cause of the youth of the parent materials, resistance of 
the parent materials to change, or steep topography. In 
the text of this report, these orders are often referred to 
as zonal soils, intrazonal soils, and azonal soils. 

Because of the way in which the soil orders are defined, 
soils of all three generally occur in a single county, as 
is true in McIntosh County. Two of the orders, and 
sometimes all three of them, may occur in a single field. 

Classification of a soil series into one of the three 
orders does indicate something about the factors of 
major importance in the formation of that soil. The 
classification into orders also indicates something about 
the degree of expression of horizons in soils, or, in other 
words, the degree of horizonation. Tven so, the ranges 
in properties are wide among the soils in any one order 
when all of them are considered collectively. Conse- 
quently, the total number of statements that can be 
made for any one order, and that will be valid for all 
soils within that order, are limited. Primarily, the 
orders indicate something about important factors of 
soil formation and something about degree of horizonation. 

The great soil group has been widely used in this 
country, and is the next category below the order. Classes 
in that category have been used to a great extent because 
they indicate a number of relationships in the soil genesis 
and also indicate something of the fertility status, adapt- 
ability for crops or trees, and the like. 

Each great soil group consists of a large number of soil 
series that have many internal features in common. 
Thus, all members of a single great soil group in either 
the zonal or intrazonal orders have the same number and 
kind of definitive horizons in their profiles. These 
definitive horizons need not be expressed to the same 
degree, nor do they need to be of the same thickness in 
all soils within one great soil group. Specific horizons 
must be recognizable, however, in every soil profile of a 
soil series representing a given great soil group. 

Great soil groups in the azonal order are defined, in 
part, on the nature of the profile and also, in part, on the 
history or origin of the soil. All members of a single 
great soil group have a number of internal features in 
common, butnone of the three great soil groups in the azon- 
al order have distinct horizonation. Consequently, all of 
them still bear a strong imprint of the materials from which 
they are being formed. Definitions of the great soil 
groups in the azonal order are centered on the portion 
of the profile approximately comparable in thickness 
to the solum of associated great soil groups of the zonal 
and intrazonal orders. 

The classification of soil series in McIntosh County 
into great soil groups and orders is indicated in table 2. 
Each series recognized in the county has been classified 
on the basis of the current understanding of the soils 
and their formation. Furthermore, notes have been 
included in table 2 to identify serics that are considered 
representative for a great soil group, as well as those 
that are placed in a given great soil group but that also 
bear some features common to another great soil group. 


Thus, for example, the Eulonia series is considered typical 
for the Red-Yellow Podzolic group, whereas the Dunbar, 
Fairhope, and Lynchburg series are also classified in the 
same great soil group but show some signs of restricted 
or impeded drainage in the form of mottlings in the profile. 
Mottled patterns and gray colors are more prominent in 
typical Low-Humic Gley soils than they are in the Dunbar, 
Fairhope, and Lynchburg soils. 

The device of placing series in one great soil group and 
then indicating that they also carry some profile features 
common to another great soil group permits some re- 
finement beyond classification of soil series into a single 
class in the category. It, therefore, does help to give 
a more complete picture of the nature of the soils as 
they are classified in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Classification of soil series by higher categories 


ZONAL 


Great soil group and series Remarks 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils: 
Dunbar_____ 2-2-2 -- Has some profile features common 
to Low-Humie Gley soils. 


Eulonia. 


Fairhope_..---------_-- Has some profile features common 
to Low-Humic Gley soils. 
Lynehburg_..---------- Has some profile features common 


to Low-Humic Gley soils. 


INTRAZONAL 


Ground-Water Podzols: 
Leon. 
Ona. 
St. Johns. 
Hunie Gley soils: 
Bayboro. 
Portsmouth. 
Rutlege. 
Scranton____--.----.--- Has some profile features common 
to Red-Yellow Podazolie soils. 
Low-Humie Gley soils: 


Bladen. 

Coxville. 

Meggett. 

Plummer. 

Weston. 

AZONAL 
Regosols: 

Blanton. 

Galestown,. 

NKi@jecnotscecSsebcneses Has some profile features common 
to Low-Humic Gley soils. 

Lakeland. _-_------_-_- Has some profile features common 
to Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 

Lakewood_-.--------... Has some profile features common 


to Podzols. 
Palm Beach, 


Morphology of the Soils 


In the following section the great soil groups repre- 
sented in the county are discussed. Also described are 
the characteristics of the soils within each great soil group. 
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Zonal soils 


Zonal soils have distinct, contrasting horizons that 
bear evidence of the parent materials having been altered 
by the active factors of soil formation—climate and plant 
and animal life. In this county the soils of only one great 
soil group—the Red-Yellow Podzolic—belong to the 
zonal order. 

RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS 


The Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group consists 
of well-developed, well-drained, acid soils. The soils 
have developed under forest in a warm-temperate, 
humid climate. They have a thin, organic (Ao) horizon 
and an organic-mineral (A,) horizon that overlies a 
light-colored, bleached (Az) horizon. The Ag, horizon, 
in turn, overlies a yellow or red, more clayey (Bz) horizon. 
The parent materials are all more or Jess siliceous. Coarse, 
reticulate streaks or mottles of red, yellow, brown, and 
light gray are characteristic of the deep horizons of 
these soils (12). 

In general, soils of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil 
group have low exchange capacity and a low base satu- 
tation. Kaolinite is the dominant clay mineral, and 
the subsoil has moderate to strong, subangular blocky 
structure. The colors are of medium to high chroma. 
In this county the QEulonia, Dunbar, Fairhope, and 
Lynchburg soils belong to the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
great soil group. 

The Eulonia soils are the most typical of the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils in the county. They have a thin, 
organic-mineral (A;) horizon over a thin, leached, mineral 
(A;) horizon. The Ag horizon, in turn, overlies a weakly 
developed, clayey subsoil. Iron has moved downward 
in the profile to the underlying layers. The exchange 
capacity of the A horizon is a function of the organic 
content. Exchangeable calcium has accumulated in the 
organic matter of the A, layer. The surface layer is 
high in exchangeable hydrogen. Some clay has moved 
downward from the A horizon, as is evidenced by clay 
skins in the lower layers. The A horizon is nearly 
structureless. 

In many of these soils, the subsoil is rather thin and 
is faintly mottled. Variations in color result from the 
slightly impeded drainage in the soils. Iron and manga- 
nesé ave precipitated in the form of weak, irregular 
concretions. The structure of the subsoil is largely 
inherited from the parent material, which generally 
contains as much or more clay than the subsoil. The 
exchange capacity is 8 to 10 milliequivalents, which is 
less than that in the underlying materials, but the base 
saturation is higher than in the underlying materials. 

The characteristics of the soils and observations made 
in the field indicate that the solum has formed in materials 
that are distinctly different from the plastic clays and 
sandy clays that underlie the soils. 

The Dunbar, Fairhope, and Lynchburg soils belong to 
the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group, but they also 
have some characteristics of Low-Humic Gley soils. 
These characteristics are the mottling and gray color 
that are generally associated with wetness. The degree 
of expression of these characteristics has not been strong 
enough, however, to warrant placing these soils in the 
Low-Humic Gley great soil group. The soils of all 
three series have a thin A, horizon, a weak A, horizon, 
and a B horizon that is more clayey than the A horizon. 
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Intrazonal soils 


Soils of the intrazonal order have distinct, related 
horizons that reflect a dominating local influence, such 
as relief, parent materials, or time, over _the effects of 
climate and plants and animals. Ground-Water Podzols 
and soils of the Humic Gley and Low-Humic Gley great 
soil groups are in this order. 


GROUND-WATER PODZOLS 


Ground-Water Podzols are somewhat. poorly drained 
to poorly drained, acid soils formed under forest and heath. 
The soils have an organic (Ao) or organic-mineral (A,) 
layer that overlies a light-colored, eluvial (A,) horizon. 
The A, horizon is underlain by a dark-colored, illuvial B 
horizon in which the major accumulation is sesquioxides 
and organic matter. The accumulation may be largely 
organic, sesquioxides, or both. The A, and B horizons 
vary considerably in thickness (12). 

In general, soils of this group have a low base exchange 
capacity. They are.also very low in exchangeable bases 
and high in exchangeable hydrogen. The A, horizon is 
leached and gleyed, low in clay, and high in siliceous 
materials. The water table is seasonally high but fluc- 
tuates sharply from wet to dry periods. The B horizon 
is commonly cemented, but it is friable in places. It 
contains little clay and is very strongly acid. The Leon, 
St. Johns, and Ona soils are the Ground-Water Podzols 
in the county. 

The Leon soils are the most nearly representative of the 
soils of this group. They have formed im siliceous ma- 
terials under the influence of a high water table. 

An A, and an A, horizon distinguish the more poorly 
drained St. Johns soils, but these layers are thin or absent 
in better drained soils of this class. A prominent Ay 
horizon that has an abrupt boundary to a friable B horizon 
that contains organic matter is common in the Ona soils. 
The Leon and St. Johns soils have a strongly gleyed A, 
horizon. The mineral horizons are structureless, and the 
A, horizon is generally peaty. The B horizon varies in 
thickness and is structureless to strongly cemented. 

Observations in the field reveal that there are zones of 
organic material in many of the deep-lying sands, which 
indicates that these horizons may be inherited from the 
underlying soil materials. Leon and Ona profiles have 
developed in thin layers of siliceous materials that overlie 
more clayey material in many places within the county. 
Siliceous materials and a high, but fluctuating, water table 
appear to dominate in the development of these soils. 


HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


The Humic Gley great soil group is made up of poorly 
drained to very Boots drained, hydromorphic soils. The 
soils have a dark-colored, organic-mineral (A,) horizon 
of moderate thickness, which is underlain by mineral- 
gley horizons. They naturally occur under swamp-forest 
vegetation in a humid or subhumid climate. The Humic 
Gley soils are generally medium acid to mildly alkaline, 
but some are strongly acid (12). 

The Humie Gley soils of the county are the Rutlege, 
Scranton, Bayboro, and Portsmouth. These soils formed 
under extremely wet, swampy conditions and are mostly 
very acid. The Rutlege sous are typical of the soils in 
this great soil group. The Scranton soils intergrade to 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. The A horizon has an accu- 
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mulation of organic matter and has a granular or crumb 
structure. The exchange capacity of the A horizons is 
greater than that in the lower horizons, and the exchange 
complex is saturated with exchangeable hydrogen. Base 
saturation is low. 

The Bayboro soils have formed in fine clays; the Ports- 
mouth soils, in medium-textured materials; and the 
Rutlege and Scranton soils, in structureless sands. Ex- 
cept in the A horizons, the structure of the soils is inherited. 
The Scranton soils are better drained than the Rutlege, 
Bayboro, and Portsmouth soils, and their reaction is 
generally neutral. The Scranton soils also contain more 
exchangeable calcium and sodium than other soils in this 

roup. 
i The soils of the Humic Gley great soil group are less 
leached than related soils that have better drainage, but 
gleying is stronger. Horizons are indistinct in the profiles, 
except at the juncture of the organic-mineral and mineral 
layers. These features generally reflect the ponded 
conditions under which the soils formed. 


LOW-HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


Low-Humic Gley soils are somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained and have a very thin surface layer. They 
overlie mottled, gray and brown, gleylike mineral horizons 
that have a low degree of textural differentiation. They 
range in texture from sand to clay, and the parent ma- 
terials vary widely in physical and chemical properties. 
Low-Humic Gley soils occur largely under swamp or under 
a forest made up of trees that tolerate water. The 
soils are generally medium to very strongly acid (72). 

In this county the Bladen, Coxville, Meggett, Plum- 
mer, and Weston soils belong to the Low-Humic Gley 
great soil group. These soils formed where they were 
alternately saturated by ground water and dried out. 
A small amount of organic matter, generally 1.5 to 5.0 

ercent of the soil material in the horizon, has accumu- 
ated in the A horizon. These soils are more leached than 
the Humic Gley soils, which they closely resemble. The 
Bladen soils are more typical of the Low-Humic Gley 
soils than the other soils. 

Minerals, such as iron, form oxides during periods when 
the soils are well aerated. The subsoils are faintly to 
prominently mottled with streaks and spots of red, yellow, 
or brown, but the matrix of the soil is dominantly gray. 
The exchange capacity is low, and m most places the base 
saturation is less than 30 percent. Laboratory analysis 
reveals that a downward movement of iron has taken 
place within the soil profile. 


Azonal soils 


Azonal soils commonly lack distinct, genetically related 
horizons because the parent materials are resistant and 
not easily altered, because of steep topography, or because 
the soil has undergone little or no weathering. The soils 
of only one great soil group in the county, the Regosols, are 
in this order. 

REGOSOLS 

Regosols are soils in which few or no clearly expressed 
soil characteristics have developed. They consist largely 
of recently deposited sands, of loess, or of glacial drift 
on steeply sloping lands (12). The soils of the county in 
this group are the Blanton, Galestown, Palm Beach, Klej, 
Lakewood, and Lakeland soils, which have formed in 
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marine sands. Such parent materials are generally inert 
and do not weather. 

The Regosols have a distinct A horizon, which contains 
a significant accumulation of organic matter that accounts 
for nearly all the exchange capacity. Laboratory analysis 
reveals that little or no movement of material has taken 
place in the profile. If sufficient time has elapsed, most 
Regosols have some features common to other great soil 
groups and grade toward them. 

The Blanton, Galestown, and Palm Beach soils are 
representative Regosols. The Klej soils are Regosols, 
but the mottling and olive-yellow to gray color in the 
lower part of the profile are characteristics typical of 
Low-Humic Gley soils, The Lakeland soils are Regosols, 
but the stronger color of the color B horizon, as compared 
with the color of the A and C horizons, indicates that they 
are grading toward the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soul 
group. The Lakewood soils are Regosols, but they have 
some characteristics of Podzols. 


How to Use and Manage the Soils 


This section has six main parts. In the first, the system 
of capability classification used by the Soil Conservation 
Service is explained, the capability units of McIntosh 
County are briefly defined, and management practices are 
suggested for the soils of each capability unit. In the 
second, estimated average acre yields for each soil are 
given for commonly grown crops and for potential crops, 
and also the estimated gains in beef per acre of pasture. 
In the third, the use of the soils for woodland is discussed 
according to the properties of the soils and to the wood- 
land suitability groups. In the fourth, range management 
is described, both for marsh range and for woodland range, 
and, in the fifth, the relation of wildlife to soils is discussed. 
Finally, in the sixth, certain soil qualities that affect en- 
gineering uses are set forth. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 
shows, in a general way, how suitable the soils are for 
most kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping based 
on the limitations of the soils, on the risk of damage 
when they are used, and on the way they respond to 
treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The 
eight capability classes in the broadest grouping are 
designated by Roman numerals I through VIII. In 
class I are the soils that have few limitations, the widest 
range of use, and the least risk of damage when they are 
used. The soils in the other classes have progressively 
greater natural limitations. In class VIII are soils and 
Tandforms so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that 
they do not produce worthwhile yields of crops, grazing, or 
wood products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations with- 
in the classes. Within most of the classes, there can be 
as many as four subclasses. The subclass is indicated b 
adding 1 small letter, e, w, s, or ¢, to the class numeral, 
for example, IIe. The letter e shows that the main 
limitation is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant 
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cover is maintained; w means that water in or on the soil 
will interfere with plant growth or cultivation (in some 
soils the wetness can be partly corrected by artificial 
drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly because 
it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and c¢, used in only 
some parts of the country, indicates that the chief limi- 
tation is a climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can con- 
tain, at the most, only subclasses w, s, and ¢, because the 
soils in it have little or no susceptibility to erosion but 
have other limitations that limit their use largely to 
pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups of 
soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and pas- 
ture plants, to require similar management, and to have 
similar productivity and other responses to management. 
Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping of 
soils for many statements about their management. 
Capability units are generally identified by numbers 
assigned locally, for example, Ile-3 or IIw-1. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, 
and units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of 
major, and generally expensive, landforming that would 
change the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soil; and without consideration of possible, but unlikely, 
major reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system and the 
subclasses and units in this county are described in the 
list that follows. 


Class I. Soils that have a few limitations that restrict 
their use. (None in this county.) 

Class IT. Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate conser- 
vation practices. 

Subclass Ile. Soils moderately susceptible to ero- 
sion if they are not protected. 

Unit Ile-3. Nearly level to very gently slop- 
ing, moderately well drained soils on low 
ridges and knolls. 

Subclass Ilw. Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit Ilw-2. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained, medium-textured soil on low ridges 
and knolls. 

Unit IIlw-3. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained, fine-textured soil on low ridges and 
knolls. 

Class III. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require special conserva- 
tion practices, or both. 

Subclass IlIw. Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit IIIw-1. Moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained, sandy soils on broad, 
nearly level uplands. 

Unit IlIw-2. Nearly level soils that generally 
have a subsoil of heavy clay and are on poorly 
drained, broad flats and in very poorly 
drained, shallow depressions. 

Subclass IIIs. Soils that have severe limitations of 
moisture capacity or tilth. 


Unit Il%s-2. Nearly level to very gently slop- 
ing, excessively drained or somewhat exces- 
sively drained, sandy soils on ridges. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, or that require very care- 
ful management, or both. 

Subclass [Vw. Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions for cultivation because of excess water. 

Unit IVw-1. Nearly level, very poorly drained, 
clayey alluvial sol on the delta of the Alta- 
maha River. 

Unit [IVw-3. Nearly level to very gently slop- 
ing, moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained, sandy soils. 

Subclass TVs. Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions of stones, moisture capacity, or other soil 
features. 

Unit IVs-1. Excessively drained, sandy soil on 
ridges and gentle slopes. 

Class V. Soils that have little or no susceptibility to 
erosion, but that have other limitations, impractical 
to remove without major reclamation, that limit their 
use largely to pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife 
food and cover. ; 

Subclass Vw. Soils too wet for cultivation; drainage 
or protection not feasible. 

Unit Vw—1. Nearly level, poorly drained, clayey 


soil. 

Unit Vw-2. Nearly level, poorly drained to 
very poorly drained, medium-textured to 
coarse-textured, or sandy, soils on broad 
flats and in drainageways. 

Unit Vw-4. Nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained sandy soil on low 
ridges and knolls, 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wild- 
life food and cover. (None in this county.) 

Class VIT. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation without major rec- 
lamation and that restrict their use largely to grazing, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIIw. Soils very severely limited by ex- 
cess water. 

Unit VIIw-1. Nearly level, very poorly drained 
alluvial soil on the flood plains of rivers and 
creeks. 

Unit ViIw-3. Predominantly nearly level, very 
poorly drained salt marshes, some of which 
are covered twice daily by tidal waters. 

Subclass VIIs. Soils very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity, stones, or other soil features. 

Unit VIIs-1. Excessively drained, genorally 
unproductive coarse sands on sloping ridges. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms having limitations that 
preclude their use, without major reclamation, for com- 
mercial production of plants and that restrict their 
use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic 
purposes. 

Subclass VIIIs. Rock or soil materials that have 
little potential for production of vegetation. 

Unit VITIs-1. Very gently sloping to sloping, 
sandy beaches and coastal sand dunes. 
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Management by capability units 


The soils in McIntosh County have been grouped in 16 
capability units. The soils in a given capability unit 
have about the same limitations and susceptibility to 
damage, need about the same management, and respond 
to management in about the same way. In the following 
pages each capability unit is described, the soils in it are 
named, and management for the group is suggested. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-3 


This capability unit consists of nearly level to very 
gently sloping, modcrately well drained soils on low 
ridges and knolls. The ridges and knolls are small and 
scattered and are surrounded by areas of wet soils. The 
soils are mainly in the central and western parts of the 
county. They have slopes ranging from 0 to 5 percent, 
but in most of the acreage the slopes are less than 3 
percent. 

These soils have surface layers of fine sandy loam or 
of loamy fine sand. The A horizons are generally about 
12 inches thick, but, in some of the soils, the A horizons 
are as much as 30 inches thick. 

These soils are moderately slow in permeability, and 


their moisture-supplying capacity is moderate. They 
are strongly acid and are low in natural fertility. The 
soils have good tilth and a thick root zone. 
The soils in this unit are: 
Approzi- 
mate 
Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
EoA Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slOpeStecen seb aeledec doll cceeseeeees ses. 64 
EpA Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 
0 to 2 percent slopes_____----------.---_---- 21 
EpB Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 
2 to 5 percent slopes._---------.------------ 7 
FpB Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes... 8 


These soils are-mainly in forest. They are well suited 
to pine trees and have a site index of 90 for slash pine. 
A few rather large areas, notably around Eulonia and 
along the Briardam Road south of Townsend, have been 
cleared and are in farms. Most of these farms are small 
and are operated by the owner. The principal crops are 
corn, oats, and vegetables, and some areas are pastured. 

These soils are good for agriculture. They can be 
cropped intensively if they are managed properly. They 
are suited to corn, oats, rye, sorghum, summer vegetables, 
bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and lespedeza. Small grains 
and clean-tilled crops need to be grown alteraately. 

Occasionally, the cropping system should include a 
sod crop. The soils need fertilizer and lime. Apply 
the fertilizer and lime in amounts needed for specific 
crops, as indicated by soil tests. Work crop residues 
into the soil to maintam good tilth. 

Suggested cropping systems are: 

Row crops (2 years); & small grain and a summer legume 
(1 year). 
Row crops (2 years); perennial sod (2 years or more), 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-2 


In this capability unit is a nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained, medium-textured soil on low ridges aad 
knolls. This soil is in the central and western parts of 
the county. It has slopes ranging from 0 to 2 percent. 

The surface layer of this soil is loamy fine sand that 
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is 18 to 30 inches thick. The subsoil is friable to firm 
sandy clay loam that contains a few lenses of sand. 
Permeability is moderate in this soil, and the moisture- 
supplying capacity is low to moderate. The soil is low 
to medium in organic matter and is low in natural fer- 
tility. It has good tilth and is very strongly acid. 
The only soil in this unit is: 


Approzi- 
mate 
Map extent 
symbol Suil (percent) 
LuA Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick surface, clayey 
substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes________.____ 100 


Most of this soil is in mixed pme forest. The soil is 
well suited to pine trees and has a site index of 90 for 
slash pine. In the woodlands are many areas covered 
by native grasses, and these are often used as range for 
cattle. Some areas of this soil are in cultivated fields 
orin pasture. The principal crops are corn and vegetables. 

This soil is suited to corn, sorghum, soybeans, oats, 
rye, crotalaria, lupine, and summer vegetables. It is also 
suited to bahiagrass, bermudagrass, whiteclover, lespedeza, 
millet, and similar pasture plants. ‘To obtain high yields 
of crops and pasture, drainage and adequate fertilization 
are needed. Apply fertilizer and lime in the amounts 
indicated by soil tests. Work crop residues into the soil 
to help maintain good tilth. The soil should not be 
cultivated when wet. Planting is often delayed in spring 
because of wetness. 

Some areas can be drained by bedding and by providing 
ditches along the boundaries of fields. Low spots can be 
eliminated by land leveling and shaping. Other areas 
are so situated that they cannot be drained without 
draining the surrounding wetter soils. 

Suggested cropping systems are: 


Row crops (3 years); oats or rye followed by a legume (1 year). 
Row crops (3 years); sod (3 years). 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-3 


In this capability unit there is a nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained, fine-textured soil on low ridges and knolls. 
This soil is in small areas in the central and western 
parts of the county. It is generally bounded by areas of 
poorly drained soils. 

This soil has a surface layer of fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is mottled sandy clay loam to clay. 

Permeability is moderate to slow in this soil, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderate. The soil is low 
in natural fertility and is medium to low in organic matter. 
It is strongly acid and has good tilth. 

The only soil in this unit is: 


Approri- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
DmA Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___. 100 


Most of this soil is in trees, to which it is well suited. 
The site index for slash pine is 90. In some of the wooded 
areas there are fair amounts of native grasses and shrubs, 
which are grazed by cattle. A small acreage is cultivated, 
and a few areas are used for pasture. 

This soil is suited to corn, sorghum, oats, rye, crota- 
laria, and summer vegetables. It is also suited to bahia- 
grass,whiteclover, lespedeza, and millet for pasture. 

To obtain high yields of crops, provide drainage and 
add fertilizer and lime in amounts indicated by soil tests. 
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Work crop residues into the soil to help maintain good 
tilth. The soil should not be cultivated when wet, and, 
therefore, planting is often delayed. Crops are damaged 
in some years by heavy rains in spring and summer. 
Some areas of this soil are easy to drain. Bedding the 
rows and placing shallow ditches along the boundaries of 
fields will remove excess water. Land leveling and shap- 
ing will eliminate low spots. In some places the poorly 
drained soils that surround this soil need drainage to 
eliminate surplus water. 
Suggested cropping systems are: 
Row crops (3 years); oats or rye followed by a legume (1 year). 
Row crops (8 years); sod (3 years). 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-1 


This capability unit consists of moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained, sandy soils on broad, nearly 
level uplands. Most of the acreage is in small areas 
scattered throughout the county, but there are a few 
rather large areas in the eastern part. 

The soils have a texture of fine sand. The sandy 
material extends to a depth of several feet. 

Permeability is moderate to high in these soils, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderate to low. The 
soils are low in natural fertility and are medium to low 
in organic matter. They have good tilth and a thick 
root zone. Most areas are strongly acid, but the areas of 
Ona and Scranton soils on the islands are neutral to mildly 
alkaline. 

The soils in this unit are: 


Approxi- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percenty 
ObA Ona fine sand_...---------------------------- 85 
OsA Ona and Scranton fine sands, alkaline variants. -- 15 
These soils are mainly in forests of mixed pine. They 


are well suited to pine and have a site index of 80 for slash 
pine. In many places the woodland areas have been 
fenced. These areas now serve as native range for cattle 
that graze the native grasses and shrubs, A few areas 
are used to grow corn and vegetables, and a few areas are 
pastured. 

Tf these soils are drained and adequately fertilized and 
limed, moderate yields of corn, forage crops, and vegetables 
can be obtained. The soils are used to only a limited 
extent for cultivated crops, but they are suited to corn, 
sorghum, soybeans, oats, rye, crotalaria, indigo, lupine, 
bahiagrass, and vegetables. 

Planting is often delayed on these soils because of 
wetness, and in wet years yields are reduced. If the 
soils are cultivated, they can be bedded and shallow 
ditches placed along the boundaries of fields to provide the 
necessary drainage. Land leveling and shaping to 
eliminate shallow depressions will improve some areas. 
Work crop residues into the soil to help maintain good 
tilth. 

Suggested cropping systems are: 

Row crops (3 years); a small grain and a summer legume 
(1 year). 

Row crops continuously (in alternate seasons, plant a legume 
or a small grain in winter). 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level soils that 
generally have a subsoil of heavy clay. The soils are 


on poorly drained, broad flats and drainageways and in 
very poorly drained, shallow depressions. 

These soils have surface layers ranging in texture from 
loamy fine sand to clay loam. In some places the sub- 
soils are medium textured, but in most places they consist 
of heavy, plastic clay. 

Permeability is slow to retarded, and the soils are 
covered with water in wet seasons. The Bayboro and 
Portsmouth soils are medium to high im organic matter, 
but the other soils are low. Tilth is fair to good. Most 
areas of these soils are very strongly acid, but, in a few 
small areas, the reaction is neutral to alkaline. 

The soils in this unit are: 


Approri- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
BhA Bayboro clay loam._..--.------------------- 37 
BkA Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams_ 14 
MBA Meggett loam_...--------------------- 1 
Por Portsmouth loam_..---...-------------------- 1 
Wst Weston loamy sand, thick surface___--_---_--- 30 
Wes Weston loamy fine sand___-_-.-..------------- 17 


On these soils little farming is done. Nearly all of the 
acreage is in trees. The Bladen, Coxville, Meggett, and 
Weston soils, which are poorly drained, are covered 
mainly by pine forests. The Bayboro and Portsmouth 
soils, which are very poorly drained, are covered largely 
with swamp hardwoods and cypress. Native grasses 
and shrubs growing in the woodlands produce large 
amounts of forage. In places the woodlands are fenced 
and managed as range for cattle. The acreage in native 
pasture is small, and a very small acreage is in improved 
pasture. 

Crops that mature m summer or fall are the easiest 
to manage on these soils. The soils are suited to corn, 
oats, rye, rice, sorghum, vegetables, bahiagrass, dallisgrass, 
whiteclover, and sesbania. 

Draining off the excess surface water will encourage 
pines to reseed and grow on most of the soils. The soils 
have a site index of 90 for slash pine. Slash pine would 
grow especially well if the areas were drained. Drainage 
is also necessary if cultivated crops are to be grown or 
the areas are to be used for pasture (fig. 8). 
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Figure 8.—Lowland pasture on drained areas of Weston and 
Bladen soils. 
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The soils should not be cultivated when wet, and in 
spring and winter tillage is often delayed by wetness. 
Machinery is difficult to operate during those seasons. 
For good yields of crops, all of these soils need a complete 
fertilizer, and most of them also need lime. The amounts 
to use are best indicated by soil tests. Choose crops that 
will help maintain good tilth. 

Suggested cropping systems are: 

Row crops (3 years); a small grain and a summer legume (1 
ar). 
Rew ae continuously (a legume or a small grain should be 
seeded each winter). 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ils-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level to very 
gently sloping, excessively drained or somewhat excessively 
drained, sandy soils on ridges. The soils are in the higher 
positions on the eastern part of the mainland and on 
offshore islands. 

These soils have a texture of sand or fine sand. The 
sandy materials extend to a depth of several feet. 

Permeability and the rate of infiltration are very rapid. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is low. The soils are 
generally droughty during the growmg season. In most 
of the areas, they are strongly acid and low in fertility. 
The Palm Beach soil, however, is mildly alkaline and is 
better supplied with calcium and magnesium than the other 
soils in this unit. All the soils have s thick root zone and 
good tilth. 

The soils in this unit are: 


Approri- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
GrA Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 79 
LpA Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.__-- 12 
PdA Palm Beach fine sand, dark__.._-...-.------- 9 


During the 19th century, part of the acreage of these 
soils near the coast was used to grow sea-island cotton and 
indigo. Now, the soils are mainly in trees. The stand 
consists chiefly of hardwoods, but it includes scattered 
pines and a few cedars. Pulp and paper companies own 
much of the acreage and manage it for forestry. The 
site index for slash pine is 80, and in some areas the land 
has been planted to seedlings of slash pine. Some of the 
wooded areas that, adjoin areas of Tidal marsh have been 
fenced and are used as marsh and upland range. In these 
areas shrubs and a few grasses provide a fair amount of 
forage for cattle. A small acreage is cultivated or is in 
pasture. 

These soils warm up early m spring and are desirable for 
growing early maturing vegetables. They are fairly well 
suited to early varieties of corn, and to oats, rye, sweet- 
potatoes, melons, vegetables, crotalaria, lupine, bahia- 
grass, bermudagrass, and similar crops. If the soils are 
used for cultivated crops, they respond well to good 
management. 

For good yields, apply fertilizer in the amounts indicated 
by soil tests. Alternate sod with clean-tilled crops in the 
cropping system, and turn crop residues under to help 
supply organic matter and plant nutrients. 

Suggested cropping systems are: 

Grass sod or a small grain (2 to 3 years); clean-tilled crops (1 to 
2 years). 

Clean-tilled crops (2 years); a small grain or crotalaria (2 
years), 
586672—61——3 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 


In this capability unit is a clayey alluvial soil, which is 
nearly level and very poorly drained. ‘This soil is on the 
delta of the Altamaha River. It is often flooded by fresh 
water and, occasionally, by sea water. 

Permeability is slow to retarded, and the soil is higher 
in organic matter and in natural fertility than most of the 
other soils of the county. Except for the surface layer, 
which, in areas near the sea is moderately alkaline, the 
soil is strongly acid. 

The only soil in this unit is: 


Approzi- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbot Soil (percenty 
Wil Wet alluvial land.....--_----.-----.------ 100 
Most of this soil was once used to grow rice. Later, 


selected vegetables were grown and a large dairy was 
established on Butler Island. Now, most of the areas are 
idle and are covered by cutgrass, giant cordgrass, and 
maidencane. In some areas cattle graze the grasses 
lightly. 

This soil makes an excellent habitat for waterfowl if it 
is managed as a wildlife refuge. Areas used for agriculture 
need to be managed intensively. Intensive management 
consists of providing dikes and drainage to control the 
water (fig. 9), adding lime and fertilizer to improve fer- 
tility, and choosing crops that will help maintain tilth 


Figure 9.—Dike and ditch for water control on an area of Wet 
alluvial land, 


and a good supply of organic matter. If the soil is 

managed intensively, it is suited to rice, lettuce, beans, 

corn, and similar crops. The cost of intensive manage- 

ment is so high, however, that high-income crops must be 

grown to make such management worthwhile. 
Suggested cropping systems are: 


Row erops (3 years) ; a small grain anda summer legume (1 year). 
Row crops continuously, with a legume grown each winter. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-3 


This capability unit consists of nearly level to very 
gently sloping, moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained, sandy soils. The soils are scattered 
throughout the county, but a rather large acreage is on 
the eastern ridges. 
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These soils have rapid permeability, and their moisture- 
supplying capacity is low. The water table is generally 
rather high early in spring. It drops sharply late in spring, 
and the soils are rather droughty during the summer. 
Tilth is good, and the soils have a thick root zone. 

The soils in this unit are: 


Approzi= 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
BnB Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes___---_--- 10 
KfA Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes..----------- 90 


Some areas of these soils were once cultivated but are 
now idle. The soils, at present, are mainly in forests of 
pine and hardwood. ‘They are well suited to pine; the site 
index for slash pine is 80. Some of the woodland areas 
are fenced and managed as range for cattle. The grasses 
and shrubs among the trees produce considerable forage. 
Spring vegetables do well on these soils, and there are a 
few gardens in thickly populated areas. The soils are 
fairly well suited to early maturing varieties of corn, 
and to sweetpotatoes, oats, rye, bahiagrass, and bermuda- 
grass. In some years planting is delayed because of 
wetness. 

Bedding the rows and placing shallow ditches at the 
ends of the fields will provide the simple drainage needed 
if the soils are used for cultivated crops. Plant crotalaria 
and similar cover crops to provide organic matter. Apply 
lime and fertilizer in amounts indicated by soil tests. 
Because of leaching, split applications of fertilizer are 
desirable. 

Suggested cropping systems are: 

Row crops (2 years); perennial sod (4 years). 
Row crops (1 year); a small grain with erotalaria in summer 
(1 year). 
CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-1 

Tn this capability unit is an excessively drained, sandy 
soil on ridges and gentle slopes. This soil is mamly on 
Blackbeard Island, which is a wildlife preserve. A small 
acreage is in the eastern part of the county on the mainland. 
The few areas on the mainland slope toward areas of marsh 
or lie along streams that cut through more nearly level 
areas. 

The surface layer of this soil is sand, which is low in 
organic matter. It overlies sand that extends to a depth 
of several feet. 

Permeability is rapid. The soil is low in available 
moisture and is rather droughty. It is predominantly 
strongly acid, but spoil of oystershells influences the 
reaction in a few areas. The soil has a thick root zone 
and good tilth, but it is rather unproductive. 

The only soil in this unit is: 


Approzi- 

male 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
LpC Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes....------ 100 


All of this soil is in forest. The areas on Blackbeard 
Island support a dense growth of palmettoes that grow 
below live oaks. The areas on the mainland are mainly 
in low-grade hardwoods, but there are a few scattered 

ines. 
z This soil could be cleared for crops, but cultivation 
would be hazardous and yields generally low. The soil 
is marginally suited to corn, rye, crotalaria, lupine, 
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bahiagrass, and bermudagrass. 
tilizer are needed for these crops. 
The soil leaches readily. Work crop residues into 
it to help check loss of plant nutrients. 
A suggested cropping system is: 
Grass sod (4 to 8 years) ; cultivated crops (1 to 2 years). 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 


In this capability unit is a nearly level soil that is 
poorly drained and clayey. This soil is in the central 
and western parts of the county. It occupies only a 
small acreage. 

This soil is slow to very slow in permeability. The 
water table is high, and water stands on the surface 
during wet seasons. The soil is low in organic matter 
and in natural fertility. Except for a few areas where 
alkaline material is at a depth of 3 feet or more, it is 
strongly acid. 

The only soil in this unit is: 


Large amounts of fer- 


Approzi- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
BjA Bladen loam and clay loam_-__-------------- 100 


Most of this soil is covered by a thin stand of pines 
and hardwoods and by a thick undergrowth of sawgrass, 
switchcane, and myrtle bushes. The few small areas 
that have been cleared are either idle or are in native 
pasture. The soil provides good range for cattle. 

This soil has a site index of 90 for slash pine. If the 
surface water is drained off, trees reseed and make ex- 
cellent growth. If drainage is not provided, the high 
water table keeps the trees from reseeding and checks 
their growth. The soil is not suited to cultivated crops. 
It puddles easily and should not be cultivated when wet. 
Pastures make good yields, however, if they are managed 
intensively. The management should include draining 
the soils and adding fertilizer and lime in amounts indi- 
cated by soil tests. If managed intensively, the soil is 
suited to bahiagrass, dallisgrass, and whiteclover for 
pasture. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, poorly 
drained to very poorly drained, medium-textured to 
coarse-textured, or sandy, soils on broad flats and in 
drainageways. The soils are extensive in the eastern 
part of the county. A few areas are in the central and 
western parts. 

The surface layers in most areas have a texture of fine 
sand or very coarse sand. In very poorly drained areas, 
however, the soils have a mucky surface layer in places. 
In the central and western parts of the county, the soils 
are commonly underlain by sandy clay in which there 
are lenses of sand at a depth of about 42 inches. In the 
eastern part, the soils are underlain by sand that extends 
to a depth of several feet. 

Permeability and the rate of infiltration are retarded 
because water is near or above the surface much of the 
time. Surface runoff is ponded or very slow. The soils 
are low to moderate in moisture-supplying capacity. 
Some of them are high in organic matter, and others are 
low. They range from very strongly acid to extremely 
acid. Tilth is good. 
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The soils in this unit are: 


Apnprori- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent 
PeA Plummer sands.____-__-_--___.----22-.-_-- 12 
RkA Rutlege fine sand___.___ : 63 
Stj St. Johns fine sand__._. = 24 
Wet Weston very coarse sand____ “ 1 


A few areas of Rutlege soil, mainly on Sapelo Island, 
are in pasture, but most areas of these soils are wooded. 
Swamp hardwoods generally grow on the Rutlege soil 
and on some areas of St. Johns soil. In ponded areas 
that have not been drained, trees do not reseed well. 
If surface water is drained, the trees reseed and make 
better growth. The site index for slash pine on these 
soils is 90. 

Areas to be used for permanent pasture must be drained 
intensively. Apply lime and fertilizer to these dramed 
areas in amounts indicated by soil tests. Pasture plants 
to which the soils are suited are oats, rye, bahiagrass, 
dallisgrass, and whiteclover. The soils make good. 
habitats for the wildlife that commonly live in wet areas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-4 


In this capability unit is a nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained to poorly drained, sandy soil on low ridges 
and knolls. This soil is moderately deep to shallow. It 
occurs mostly in the eastern part of the county on the 
mainland. A large area lies north and east of Darien. 
Several small areas and a few rather large ones are scat- 
tered throughout other parts of the county. 

This soil has a surface layer of fine sand. A layer 
cemented with organic matter is generally at a depth of 8 
to 26 inches, but the depth varies from place to place. 
In the central and western parts of the county, the soil is 
underlain by clayey materials. In other areas sand is at 
a depth of several feet. 

Permeability is restricted in the cemented layer, but it 
is rapid in most of the other layers. The water table is 
high during winter and spring, but it drops sharply in 
summer. The soil is generally droughty during the grow- 
ing season. It is low in fertility and is extremely acid. 
Except in the humus layer, it is also low in organic mat- 


ter. The surface layer is loose and is easily tilled. 
The only soil in this unit is: 
Approzi- 
mate 
Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
LrA Leon fine sand___-.-2.--2-- eee 100 


Nearly all of this soil is in woods, but in many areas the 
stand is sparse. Longleaf pine is the dominant species, 
and pond pine is next most extensive. The ground cover 
consists of a dense growth of palmetto, gallberry, myrtle, 
runner oak, and other shrubs. During dry seasons, 
where there is this kind of undergrowth, forest fires are a 
hazard. Trees on this soil make better growth and veg- 
etation is more prolific in areas that are underlain by 
clay than in those underlain by sand. Companies own a 
large part of the acreage. Each year, a few thousand 
acres is cleared and seedlings of slash pine are planted. 
The site index for slash pine is 70. 

This soil has only a limited value for agriculture. It 
is poorly suited to crops, but it is marginally suited to 
bahiagrass for pasture. ‘The higher areas are marginally 
suited to bermudagrass. Deerstongue grows among the 
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underbrush. Its leaves are harvested and sun-dried in 
summer. They are then baled at Meridian for shipment. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIw-1 


In this capability unit is a nearly level, very poorly 
drained alluvial soil that occurs on the flood plains of 
rivers and creeks. It is subject to frequent flooding and 
is covered by water for long periods of time. 

The only soil in this unit is: 


Approzi- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
Swa. (Swaipio2.2 cent eked bce ogee es eee ee see 100 


This soil was once covered by giant cypresses and other 
water-tolerant hardwoods, most of which have been har- 
vested. Only the smaller and less valuable trees remain. - 
The areas are rather low in native forage, but cattle graze 
some of them, Landowners also allow hogs to range 
throughout the areas to feed on acorns. 

This soil should be managed so as to encourage the 
growth of the most valuable kinds of hardwoods. Cull 
trees need to be removed, but occasional hollow, or den, 
trees should be left to encourage wildlife. At present, 
logging is carried on periodically, primarily to harvest 
hardwoods, Operations are generally carried on late in 
summer and in fall when the areas are the least likely to 
be flooded. 

Areas of Swamp are natural habitats for deer, squirrels, 
turkeys, wild hogs, ducks, and other kinds of wildlife. 
The numerous lakes in the Swamp abound with many 
different kinds of fish. Most of these areas are managed 
for hunting and fishing. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIw-3 


This capability unit consists predominantly of nearly 
level, very poorly drained salt marshes, some of which 
are covered twice daily by tidal waters. The soils are 
deep and vary in texture from place to place. In some 
places they adjoin the mainland along the mouths of 
rivers and creeks that flow into the ocean. Offshore 
to the east, many islands form a barrier against the ocean. 
Between these islands and the mainland are other areas 
of Tidal marsh. These areas are wide. Most of them 
are covered twice daily by ocean tides. The few areas 
that are not covered by normal tides are continually satu- 
rated and are covered by seasonal high tides. The salt 
content ranges from 5,000 to 35,000 parts per million. 

The soils in this unit are: 


Approxi- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
Mae Made land_____.----.._._____ 1 
Tml Tidal marsh, low..._. 97 


Tidal marsh, high 


Tidal marsh is used mainly for wildlife. Plants that 
tolerate salt cover the areas. The plants are chiefly 
smooth cordgrass, marshhay cordgrass, seashore salt- 
grass, big cordgrass, and myrtle. There is a good supply 
of forage for cattle. Areas that are accessible are grazed 
in winter and spring. Yields of forage of 3 to 4 tons 
per acre, air-dry weight, have been measured. Remote- 
ness and poor soil stability greatly limit the usefulness 
of these areas for range. 

Small areas of Tidal marsh have been diked and drained 
but have since been abandoned. If these areas ever 
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dry out, they become extremely acid because of the 
oxidation of sulfur or sulfides. Then, they are bare of 
vegetation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-1 


This capability unit consists of excessively drained, 
generally unproductive coarse sands on sloping ridges. 
The soils are very deep and are in the western part of 
the county near the swamp along the Altamaha River. 
A few small areas are in the swamp. 

The surface layers of these soils consist of gray coarse 
sands that extend to a depth of 2 to 4 inches. The 
subsoils are yellow coarse sands. 

Permeability and the rate of infiltration are very 
rapid. These soils are very low in moisture-supplying 
capacity. They are extremely low in organic matter 
and in fertility and are strongly acid. Because of the 
strong slopes, coarse texture, and excessive drainage, 
the soils are very droughty. 

The soils in this unit are: 


Approxi- 
mate 
Map extent 
symbot Soil (percent) 
LwB Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes_ 24 
LwC Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 percent slopes_ 49 
LxC Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 5 to 8 percent 


slope... 252.cscsso te oee cso shee 27 


These soils are not suited to field crops or pasture, 
and all of the acreage is in woods. Various kinds of 
oaks, which are of little value, are dominant in the stand. 
There are a few scattered longleaf pines and spruce 
pines, but, in general, pines are considered marginal 
for these soils. The site index for slash pe is 60. These 
areas are protected for hunting, but they are otherwise 
unmanaged. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VILIs-1 


This capability unit consists of very gently sloping to 
sloping, sandy beaches and coastal sand dunes. The soils 
consist of deep, white sands and occur along the seaward 
sides of Sapelo and Blackbeard Islands. The beach sands 
that lie next to the ocean are highly saline and barren. 
Areas of sands that lie inland from the beach are very 
choppy, and the sands are constantly being shifted by wind. 
Sand dunes as much as 20 feet high are common. 
crests of these dunes are tilted inland because of the 
prevailing easterly winds. 

These soils are extremely droughty and are slightly 
alkaline. Sparse vegetation, consisting of waxmyrtle, 
cedar, scrub oak, and thin grasses, is slowly stabilizing 
the dunes toward the interior. 

The soils in this unit are: 


Approzi- 

mate 

Map extent 
symbol Soil (percent) 
Cub Coastal beach__....-----.------------------- 52 
Dsl Dune landzcsous sosscusinesueete stoner egeS 48 


The beaches are not used except for recreation. Be- 
cause they are not readily accessible and are privately 
owned, they are not used by the public. The inland sand 
dunes are ranged to a limited extent by cattle and deer. 
Sea turtles lay their eggs in the dunes. The areas are 
considered to have little potential, except for recreation 
and for wildlife. 


The. 
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Estimated Yields 


Table 3 gives estimated average acre yields of the prin- 
cipal crops now grown in the county and of crops that 
might be grown in the future. It also shows the value of 
pastures in terms of gains in pounds of beef. The esti- 
mates in table 3 are based on information obtained from 
local farmers, from agricultural leaders in the county, and 
from observations made during the survey. Estimates 
were obtained for some of the soils for which information 
was not available in the county by observing the behavior 
of similar soils under intensive management in other sur- 
veyed areas. Readers who wish to know more about the 
yields of similar soils under intensive management may 
obtain information by reading the soil survey reports of 
Duplin and Pasquotank Counties, North Carolina. 

The yields, as recorded, are averages and may not be 
the actual yield in any given year. The estimates repre- 
sent the yield to be expected under good management 
consisting of practices described in the discussions of the 
capability units. Good management also includes choos- 
ing the most suitable varieties of crops, applying fertilizer 
in the amounts indicated by soil tests, and controlling 
pests and diseases by the use of insecticides and fungicides, 


Use of Soils for Woodland 


Mixed forests of slash pine, longleaf pine, and loblolly 
pine and of cypress, oak, hickory, and other hardwoods 
originally covered much of McIntosh County. The vir- 
gin stands provided materials, first, for the naval stores 
industry and, later, for the logging and lumbering indus- 
tries. After most of the virgin stands were depleted, 
second-growth stands provided materials for these 
industries. 

Large-scale cutting began about 1834 (8) and continued 
until approximately 1935, when the last large sawmill 
was closed. In 1929, the naval stores industry produced 
7,000 barrels of turpentine and 35,000 barrels of rosin. 
At the present time, only a few operations related to the 
naval stores industry are carried on in the county. 

Today’s upland forests consist of open to thick stands 
of pines and hardwoods; on the lowlands are hardwoods 
of poor quality. Most of the forests are in large tracts. 
Commercial forests, of which approximately 130,000 acres 
is owned by pulp and paper companies, occupy about 
171,600 acres in the county. Four mills where pulp and 
paper are processed, two pole-treating plants, and a 
stump-processing plant are within short distances of most 
points in the county. 

Forest products taken from farm woodlands in the 
county accounted for 46.8 percent of the income derived 
from the sale of farm products in 1954. The products 
consisted mainly of pulpwood, saw and veneer logs, fire- 
wood, and fenceposts. 


Soil properties affecting tree production 


Soils differ greatly in their suitability for trees. The 
kinds of trees that grow on a particular soil and the com- 
binations of species, or forest types, are determined 
largely by the ability of the soil to maintain optimum 
moisture and to permit the development of an adequate 
root system. Other characteristics of the soil that affect 
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TaBLE 3.—Estimated average acre yields of principal and potential crops and gains in beef per acre of pasture 


{Absence of yield estimate indicates that soil is not suited to erop or that crop is not commonly grown on the soil specified] 


F Capability Oats 
Soil unit Corn grazed 
Coww-acre- 
Bu. days! 
Bayboro clay loam_-__---.-.---------- IIw-2 60 |_------- 
Bladen loam and clay loam__..----~---- Newel) Nason tele tek? 
Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams-.-._- --- ITIw-2 70 180 
Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes.{| [Vw-3 50 135 
Coastal beach._-...------.----------- VITIs-1 {------]-------- 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent | IIw-3 90 150 
slopes. 
Dune land oo. cesssens see ee VITIs-1  |------]-------- 
Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 0 to | Te-3 100 180 
2 percent slopes. 
Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, | Ile-3 90 180 
thick surfaces, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, | IIe—-3 90 180 
thick surfaces, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Pees fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent | IIe~3 100 180 
slopes. 
Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent | IIIs—2 50 120 
slopes. 
Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. .__| IVw-3 50 135 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 per- | VIIs-1_—‘|------|-------- 
cent slopes. 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 per- | VIIs-1 


cent slopes. 


Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__.-| ITIs—2 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes_.._| IVs—1 
Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 5 | VIIs—-1 

to 8 percent slopes. 
Leon fine sand_-_._--.--------------- Vw-4 
Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick sur- | IIw-2 

face, clayey substratum, 0 to 2 per- 

cent slopes. 
Made land s.< 2..-¢2uscacoe.eseseeiee sk VIIw-3  |------|-------- 
Meggett loam__.-_----_---.----------- IlIw-2 70 180 
Ona fine sand_._--------------------- Iw-1 70 135 
Ona and Scranton fine sands, alkaline | IIIw-1 70 135 


variants. 

Palm Beach fine sand, dark___--_.----- 
Plummer sands. __.------------------ 
Portsmouth loam_____-.-.----------- 

Rutlege fine sand__-__---- esha niece, 
St. Johns fine sand_ : 
Swam . 
Tidal marsh, low_---.-.-------------- 
Tidal marsh, high..-.-----.---.-.---- 
Weston loamy sand, thick surface _-.__- 
Weston loamy fine sand 
Weston very coarse sand___----.------ 
Wet alluvial land__...--..-.-.-------- 


ItIs—-2 
Vw-2 
IIIlw-2 
a‘ 


Pasture (beef 


gains) 
Coastal 
Sweet- Rice Let- | Cab- | Snap ber- 
potatoes tuce | bage | beans| muda- | Coastal 
grass ber- Bahia- 
muda- grass 
grass 
Bu. Bu. Crates Tons Bu. Tons Lb. Lb. 
eee 60 | 150 j------] 100 |-.-.----]-------- 2 350 
Seine sone 60: |esevnelivecsccbec ce ee sokens fees 350 
ete eran meee Se [Ene pee te 6; 150 6) Jecuuece 2 350 
100 }-22 sesh oc |paccee 50 4 250 300 
WS 180s fessasceoe!| 6} 150; 6; 400 | | 2 500 
Br eGtihecscataacesnh mae co al 500 | 400 
800 |-.----|------ 6 | 150 7 500 400 
300 |_-...-|------ 6 {| 150 7 500 400 
800 |------|------ 7 175 7 500 400 
100; boc t Sel sek ols esis 50 6 300 300 
100! fsowecele assis le eset 50 4 300 300 


ee Ae eee eeeeemens eaten A 6 150 6. anes eee! 2 500 
ae eee ete ee ee ae 50 ci ee 350 
(ije aweut Geet e | iwtaes tatoo 50 4 |_---.--- 350 


1The term cow-acre-days expresses the carrying capacity of 
pasture. As used here, it is the product of the number of days 
during the year that animals can be grazed without injury to the 
pasture. 


the growth of trees are the thickness of the surface layer, 
the texture of the soil material, the natural supply of 
plant nutrients, aeration, and the depth to the water table. 

Drainage is an important factor that affects the suita- 
bility of a soil for trees. Depending on the relative 
topographic position, the amount of organic matter in the 


2 This soil is suited to whiteclover; yield stated is for mixed 
pasture of bahiagrass and whiteclover. 


soil, and the degree of and depth to mottling, drainage is 
classified as excessive, good, somewhat poor, and very 
poor. 

Potential soil productivity is rated by determining the 
average site index of the different soils. The site index 
is determined by measuring the total height, attained at 
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50 years of age, of representative trees of the dominant 
species. For practical purposes, the site indexes are 
given in units of 10. Some sites are suited to hardwoods, 
and others, to pines. On some of the sites best suited to 
hardwoods, it is not advisable to grow pines. On other 
sites pines will give the best returns, even with the added 
cost of controlling competition from hardwoods. The 
site index ratings were determined by field studies made 
by representatives of the Soil Conservation Service. The 
ratings are tentative and are subject to revision as more 
information becomes available. 


Woodland suitability groups 


The soils of McIntosh County have been grouped in 
10 woodland suitability groups so that owners can better 
plan the use of their soils. These groups are listed in table 
4. Each group is made up of soils that require similar 
conservation practices and other management and that 
are similar in potential productivity. Site index ratings, 
which indicate the potential productivity of woodlands, 
are given for each group, and suitable trees are listed by 
species priority. The site index is the total height ob- 
tained by the dominant trees at 50 years of age. 

The expected hazard from competition by other plants 
is rated in table 4 as slight, moderate,or severe. A rating 
of slight means that competition from other plants is no 
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special problem; of moderate, that plant competition 
develops but generally does not prevent an adequate 
stand from becoming established; and of severe, that 
plant competition prevents trees from restocking naturally. 

Ratings for equipment limitations—the soil character- 
istics that restrict or prohibit the use of equipment com- 
monly used in tending and harvesting the trees—are also 
given according to the terms slight, moderate, and severe. 
By slight is meant no restriction in the kind of equipment 
or in the time of year it is used; by moderate is meant 
a seasonal restriction of less than 3 months in using the 
equipment; and by severe is meant a seasonal restriction 
of more than 3 months in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality refers to the expected degree of 
mortality of seedlings as influenced by kinds of soil. The 
ratings are: Slight—ordinarily, adequate natural regenera~ 
tion will take place; moderate—natural regeneration cannot 
always be relied upon for adequate and immediate restock- 
ing; severe—much replanting, special seedbed preparation, 
and superior planting techniques are needed to assure 
adequate restocking. 

Windthrow hazard is an evaluation of soil characteristics 
that control the development of tree roots affecting wind- 
firmness. The ratings are: Sltghti—no special problem 
is recognized; moderate—root development of designated 
species is adequate for stability except for periods of 


TasLe 4.—Woodland suitability 


Woodland group 
Slash pine 


Group 1: Moderately well drained soils that have 90 
a moderately fine textured subsoil 
through which water infiltrates fairly 


slowly. 


Group 2: 
a medium-textured to moderately fine 
textured subsoil and a fine-textured 
substratum. 

Group 3: 
poorly drained, sandy soils. 


Group 4: 
soils that have a medium-textured 
to fine-textured subsoil; ponded in 
places. 

Excessively drained and 
excessively drained, sandy _ soils 
through which water moves rapidly. 

Poorly drained soils that have a fine- | 90 
textured subsoil and slow permeability. 


Group 5: 


Group 6: 


Group 7: 
drained soil that has a layer cemented 
with organic matter. 


Group 8: 
coarse-textured soils that have a high 
water table. 


Group 9: 
very rapid permeability. 


Group 10: Very poorly drained soils that are flooded | Varied _------ 


frequently. 


Somewhat poorly drained soils that have | 90......--_-- 


Moderately well drained to somewhat | 80-_---_--.-- 


Poorly drained to very poorly drained | 90-..-.-.-.-- 


somewhat | 80_..-------- 


Somewhat poorly drained to poorly | 70_---------- 


Poorly drained to very poorly drained, ; 90.--------- 


Excessively drained, deep sands that have | 60.-------.-- 


Site index 2 
Species priority 

Loblolly pine | Longleaf pine 

90 cones ee 1d | pean eee ae a Loblolly pine, slash pine, and 
longleaf pine. 

90n.s-222ss22 802-22 nsnc23- Loblolly pine, slash pine, and 
longleaf pine. 

S0.u as eee i'd | epee mer ree Loblolly pine, slash pine, and 
longleaf pine. 

100sS sees sus eee ee eee Loblolly pine and slash pine_-_- 

B0venssccaces (0ec32 ore Slash pine, loblolly pine, and 
longleaf pine. 

90__--.------ (Onae Ade dosot Loblolly pine and slash pine_-_-- 

sets Sees 60_..-.------] Slash pine, loblolly pine, and 
longleaf pine. 

90seceeue elie 14) ane ener Sweetgum, tupelo-gum, loblolly 
pine, slash pine, and pond 
pine. 

BO coco sees els 60.2 2ecences Slash pine, longleaf pine, and 
loblolly pine. 

Varied. .__--- Varied. ______ Various species of hardwoods- --- 


1In this county miscellaneous land types not suited to trees are Coastal beach; Dune land: Made land; Tidal marsh, low; and Tidal 


marsh, high. 
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excessive wetness and during periods of greatest wind 
velocity; severe—depth of tree rooting does not give 
adequate stability. 

Erosion hazard refers to the potential erosion hazard 
when the soil is managed according to currently acceptable 
standards. The ratings are based on the increasing risk 
of erosion. 

Information about site indexes provides a basis for 
relating published research on timber volume production 
by species, age, and site index classes to the different kinds 
of soils shown on the soil map. ‘Table 5, based on pub- 
lished research (13), shows how site index ratings can be 
converted readily into cords or into cubie or board foot 
measure. 

WOODLAND GROUP 1 

This group (see table 4) consists of moderately well 
drained soils on low ridges and on small, scattered knolls. 
The soils have a moderately fine textured subsoil through 
which water infiltrates fairly slowly. They are low in 
natural fertility and in content of organic matter. The 
following soils are in this group: 

Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. 

Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 2 to 5 


percent slopes. 
Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


grouping of soils ' 
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The site index is 90 for slash pine and for loblolly pine 
growing on these soils. It is 70 for longleaf pine. The 
site index for slash pine was not based on actual measure- 
ments made in this county but was based on measure- 
ments of trees growing on similar soils in the lower coastal 
plains of Georgia. Based on yield tables of well-stocked, 
unmanaged stands, the site indexes indicate a total 
potential yield per acre of 25,900 board feet of slash pine 
(Scribner rule) when the trees are 50 years of age, or of 
28,250 board feet of loblolly pine or 11,400 board feet 
of longleaf pine. 

Competition from other plants is moderate to severe. 
Tn places moderate competition from other plants delays 
natural regeneration and slows the initial growth of trees. 
It does not, however, prevent an adequate stand of 
desirable species from becoming established. Light 
preparation of the seedbed will help to obtain adequate 
restocking. In areas where competition from other 
plants is severe, natural regeneration cannot be relied 
upon to provide adequate restocking of designated species 
without special preparation of the site, such as prescribed 
burning, applying chemical sprays, clearing and disking, 
or other treatment. 

Limitations in the use of equipment are generally 
moderate. Usually, equipment can be used 9 months of 


pl 


Interpretations for woodland conservation 
Remarks 
Plant competition Equipment Seedling mortality Windthrow Erosion hazard 
limitation hazard 

Moderate__-__.-- Moderate. ____-- Slight._.------- Slight...--.---- Slight_._..------ Site index for longleaf pine growing on 
Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 
0 to 2 percent slopes, is higher in places 
than the average indicated for this 
group. 

Moderate_____-- Moderate.---.-- Slight...------- Slight_.___..--- Slight.__..----- Site index is 80 for longleaf pine growing 
on Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. 

Moderate to Moderate_____.- Slight.._--.-.-- Slight..-.------ Slight_...------ Site index is 65 for longleaf pine growing 

severe on Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

Severe_-----.-- Severe_--_.---- Slight...------- Slight_.-------- Slight... ---- Site index is 100 for slash pine growing 
on Bayboro clay loam in areas where 
excess surface water is controlled. 

Severe. -------- Slight..--___.-- Severe_-------- Slight...------- Slight__..------ Site index is 90 for loblolly pine on 
Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Moderate__----- Severe__._.__-- Slight.--.------ Slight_..------- Slight. 

Moderate_------ Moderate_-__-.-- Moderate. ------ Moderate__.____.| Slight__..------ In areas where layers cemented with 
organic matter are at a depth of 18 
inches or below, longleaf pine has a 
site index of 70. 

Severe_-------- Severe___----_- Severe icscoc ele donee eer etna eee see Water may need to be controlled if some 
species are to be established. The 
site index is 100 for loblolly pine on 
Weston very coarse sand. 

Severe___------ Moderate. __...- Severe.-------- Slight__-------- Slight_._-_.---- Small sawlog-size or pulpwood-size rota- 
tions may be feasible. 

Varied. .__-.--- Varied_ 2... -- Varied_-.---.-- Varied. ..------ Varied. -------- 


ye a ae |e a ee 
2 Site index is the average height of the dominant trees at 50 years of age. 


It indicates potential productivity. 
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Tasie 5.—Average stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, naturally oceurring stands of loblolly 
pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine 


[Statistics in this table are compiled from United States Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 50 (13)] 


Losiouty Pine 


Site index 


Age 


Total merchantable volume per acre 


: Cords Bd. ft. (Scribner) 
1,600)) ~~ AZ loLecclueeeee 
2, 750 25 1, 250 
3, 700 35 4, 500 
4, 300 Al 8, 550 
4, 700 46 12, 250 
1, 900 17 100 
3, 350 31 3, 500 
3, 500 42 9, 400 
5, 200 50 15, 200 
5, 700 55 19, 600 
2, 350 22 700 
4, 000 38 6, 500 
5, 300 51 14, 800 
6, 150 60 21, 700 
6, 650 66 26, 400 
2, 850 27 1, 000 
4, 700 46 10, 700 
6, 200 61 20, 550 
7, 200 71 28, 250 
7, 800 78 33, 100 
3, 800 32 2, 750 
5, 400 53 14, 800 
7, 150 71 26, 700 
8, 400 84 35, 050 
9, 150 92 41, 000 


1, 850 20 |___...---_-- 
3, 150 32 1, 050 
4, 050 40 4 100 
4, 750 45 7 500 
4, 900 48 10, 500 
2, 750 ae 
4” 000 40 3, 500 
4, 800 49 9, 300 
5, 800 55 14, 250 
6, 050 59 17, 400 
3, 400 35 40 
4, 800 48 7, 300 
5, 850 58 15, 150 
6, 900 65 20, 235 
7, 150 69 23, 600 
4, 050 AL 2, 750 
5, 550 54 12; 300 
6, 650 66 20, 600 
7, 850 73 25, 900 
8, 100 78 29, 600 
4, 600 46 5, 050 
6, 100 59 16, 850 
7, 300 72 25, 450 
8. 700 81 31) 250 
8, 950 86 35, 400 


Average 
height of 


domina 
trees 


Feet 


nt 
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ameter at 
breast 
height 


Inches 


id — 
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Taniy 5.— Average stand and yield information per acre for well-stocked, unmanaged, naturally oecurring stands of loblolly 
pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine—Continued 


(Statistics in this table are compiled from United States Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 50 (13)] 


Lonevzar PINE 


Average Average di- | Basal area 
Site index Age Total merchantable volume per acre height of ameter at at breast | Total trees 
dominant breast height per acre 
trees height 
Years Cords Ba, ft. (Scribner) Feet Inches Sq. fe. Number 
DO ieveede heer a tee Meese B00) |) Alec ee 26 2.8 64 1, 410 
30 1, 150 11 200 37 4.1 78 900 
40 1, 700 17 900 45 5.1 88 625 
50 2, 150 21 2, 100 50 5.9 95 505 
60 2, 550 25 3, 700 55 6.6 100 430 
70 2, 850 28 5, 400 58 7.2 104 375 
80 3, 150 31 7, 250 61 7.8 106 335 
60s ei Age ose 20 1, 000 8 50 31 3.3 79 1, 290 
30 1, 900 19 900 44 4.9 97 815 
40 2, 750 27 2, 800 53 6. 0 108 575 
50 3, 450 34 5, 900 60 7.0 118 465 
60 4, 000 40 9, 300 65 7.8 124 395 
70 4, 500 45 12, 350 70 8.5 128 345 
80 4, 900 49 15, 000 73 9.1 131 305 
Woveed det Satomi oO De Sui 20 1, 500 14 200 36 3. 8 92 1, 150 
30 2, 700 28 2, 000 52 5.5 113 730 
40 3, 800 39 6, 100 62 6.8 127 515 
50 4, 700 48 11, 400 70 7.9 138 415 
60 5, 600 55 16, 400 77 88 145 353 
70 6, 200 62 20, 400 82 9. 6 150 305 
80 6, 800 67 23, 700 86 10.3 153 270 
B0o ete nc cate tecte sels 20 2, 050 20 550 41 4.3 102 1, 050 
30 3, 500 36 38, 800 59 6.1 124 655 
40 4, 900 49 10, 860 71 7.3 140 465 
50 6, 000 61 17, 600 80 8.8 152 375 
60 7, 000 70 23, 500 87 9. 8 160 315 
70 7, 800 78 28, 300 93 10. 6 166 270 
80 8, 550 85 32, 100 98 115 169 240 


the year without difficulty. Roads will need adequate 
drainage. Controlled drainage is sometimes practical. 

Generally, seedling mortality is slight on these soils. 
Less than 25 percent of the planted stock is lost. Satis- 
factory restocking from initial plantings or natural 
regeneration can be expected. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard on these soils. 
Individual trees are expected to remain standing when 
released on all sides. Therefore, cutting can be done 
without danger of future losses by windthrow, except 
oe abnormally high winds. The hazard of erosion is 
slight. 


WOODLAND GROUP 2 


This group (see table 4) consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a medium-textured to moderately 
fine textured subsoil and a fine textured substratum. 
The following soils are in this group: 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick surface, clayey substratum, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 

The site index is 90 for slash pine and loblolly pine on 
these soils. It is 80 for longleaf pine. Based on yield 
tables of well-stocked, unmanaged stands, the site indexes 
indicate a total potential yield per acre of 25,900 board 
feet per acre (Scribner rule) of slash pine when the trees 
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are 50 years of age, 28,250 board feet of loblolly pine, and 
17,600 board feet of longleaf pine. 

Competition from other plants is moderate on these 
soils. It does not prevent desirable species from becom- 
ing established, but it delays the natural regeneration of 
trees and slows the initial growth. Light preparation of 
the seedbed will help to obtain an adequate stand; special 
preparation of the seedbed is not needed. 

Limitations in the use of equipment are moderate. 
Equipment can be used 9 months of the year without 
difficulty. Roads will need adequate drainage. 

These soils have no special problems of seedling mor- 
tality. Satisfactory restocking usually can be expected 
from initial plantings. If adequate sources of seed are 
available, a satisfactory stand of trees is obtained through 
natural regeneration. 

The hazard of windthrow is not serious. Individual 
trees can be expected to remain standing when released 
on all sides. Cutting can be done without danger of 
future losses by windthrow, except from abnormally high 
winds. The hazard of erosion is slight. 


WOODLAND GROUP 3 


This group (see table 4) consists of moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained, sandy soils. The 
soils are low in natural fertility. They are medium to 
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low in content of organic matter. The following soils are 
in this group: 

Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 percent.slopes. 

Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ona fine sand. 

Ona and Seranton fine sands, alkaline variants. 

The site index is 80 for slash pine and loblolly pine 
growing on these soils and is 70 for longleaf pine. Based 
on yield tables for well-stocked, unmanaged stands, the 
site indexes indicate a total potential yield per acre 
of 20,233 board feet of slash pine when the trees are 50 

ears of age, 21,700 board feet of loblolly pine, and 11,400 
oar feet of longleaf pine (fig. 10). 

Competition from other plants is moderate. It does 
not prevent desirable species from becoming established 
on these soils, but it delays the natural regeneration of 
trees and slows their initial growth. Special preparation 
of the seedbed is not necessary, except in areas where 
heavy stands of wiregrass would restrict satisfactory re- 
stocking of longleaf pine. In these areas prescribed burn- 
ing or light disking is desirable. In other areas light 


preparation of the seedbed will help to obtain a satisfac- 
tory stand. 
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Limitations in the use of equipment are slight. Equip- 
ment can be used at any time during the year, except 
immediately after heavy rains. 

Seedling mortality is not a problem on these soils. 
Satisfactory restocking of trees generally is obtained 
from the first planting and few seedlings are lost. Tf 
adequate sources of seed are available, a satisfactory 
stand of trees is obtained through natural regeneration. 

The hazard of windthrow is slight. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on all 
sides. Cutting can be done without danger of future 
losses by windthrow, except from abnormally high winds. 
The hazard of erosion is slight. 


WOODLAND GROUP 4 


This group (see table 4) consists of poorly drained to 
very poorly drained soils. The soils have a medium- 
textured to fine-textured subsoil and are ponded in places. 
The following soils are in this group: 

Bayboro clay loam. 
Bladen loam and clay loam. 


Meggett loam. 
Portsmouth loam. 


Figure 10.—Road built by a paper company to provide access, fire protection, and better drainage for the trees. 
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The site index is 90 for slash pine growing on these soils 
and 100 for loblolly pine. Based on yield tables for well- 
stocked, unmanaged stands, the site indexes indicate a 
potential yield per acre of 25,900 board feet of slash pine 
when the trees are 50 years of age, or 35,050 board feet 
of loblolly pine. 

cop peution from other plants is severe on these soils. 
Natural regeneration cannot be relied upon to provide 
adequate restocking, unless the site is given special prep- 
aration. Prescribed burning, using chemical sprays, 
girdling, clearing and disking, and other management 
practices are needed to prepare the sites so that seedlings 
can become established. 

Limitations in the use of equipment are severe because 
water stands on or near the surface during most of the 
year. Controlled drainage is necessary in some areas. 
The position of these soils makes them difficult to drain. 
Outlets are not readily available, and the costs of con- 
struction are high. Because the soils are wet, they are 
difficult to manage. 

Seedling mortality is severe on these soils. ‘Loss of 
seedlings is generally greater than 50 percent of the plant- 
ed stock. Natural regeneration cannot be relied upon to 
restock the areas. If rainfall is normal, these soils re- 
quire controlled drainage for adequate stocking of some 
species. The hazard of windthrow is slight. Individual 
trees can be expected to remain standing when released on 
all sides. Cutting, therefore, can be done without danger 
of future losses resulting from windthrow other than that 
caused by abnormally high winds. The hazard of erosion 
is slight. 

WOODLAND GROUP 5 

This group (see table 4) consists of excessively drained 
and somewhat excessively drained, level to gently sloping 
sands through which water moves rapidly. The soils 
have thick, very porous root zones. They are low in 
natural fertility and in content of organic matter. Per- 
meability is rapid, and the water-holding capacity is low. 
Plant nutrients are easily leached from these soils. The 
following soils are in this group: 

Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Palm Beach fine sand, dark. 

The site index is 80 for slash pine and loblolly pine 
growing on these soils. It is 70 for longleaf pine. The 
site index for slash pine was not based on actual measure- 
ments made in this county but was based on measure- 
ments of trees growing on similar soils in the lower coastal 
plains of Georgia. Based on yield tables of well-stocked, 
unmanaged stands, the site indexes indicate a total 
potential yield per acre of 20,235 board feet of slash pine 
when the trees are 50 years of age, 21,700 board feet of 
loblolly pine, or 11,400 board feet of longleaf pine. 

Competition from other plants prevents the natural 
regeneration of desirable kinds of trees on these soils, 
Prescribed burning, use of chemical sprays, girdling, 
clearing, and planting and replanting are needed. 

These soils have only a slight limitation in the use of 
equipment. Equipment can be used throughout a large 
part of the year. 

Loss of seedlings is generally more than 50 percent of 
the planted stock. Special preparation of the seedbed 
and superior planting techniques are required. Also, 
much replanting is necessary. 


The hazard of windthrow is slight. Individual trees 
exposed to normal winds can be expected to remain stand- 
ing if released on all sides. 

The hazard of erosion is slight on the nearly level soils 
and moderate on the gently sloping ones. Following the 
contour when plowing firebreaks and. furrows reduces the 
damage from erosion. 

Loblolly pines growing on these soils may be damaged 
severely by tipmoths because the trees are not vigorous. 


WOODLAND GROUP 6 


This group (see table 4) consists of poorly drained 
soils that have a fine-textured subsoil. Permeability is 
slow or retarded. The following soils are in this group: 


Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams. 
Weston loamy fine sand. 


The site index is 90 for slash pine and loblolly pine 
growing on. these soils. It is 70 for longleaf pine. Based 
on yield tables for well-stocked, unmanaged stands, 
the site indexes indicate a total potential yield per acre 
of 25,900 board feet of slash pine when the trees are 50 
years of age, 28,250 board feet of loblolly pine, or 11,400 
board feet of longleaf pine. 

Competition from other plants is moderate. It does 
not prevent desirable species from becoming established 
on these soils, but it delays the natural regeneration of 
trees and slows the initial growth. Special preparation 
of the seedbed is not needed, but light preparation will 
help to obtain a satisfactory stand. 

Limitations on the use of equipment are moderate. 
Some areas are ponded during wet periods. Roads will 
require adequate drainage. 

These sous have no special problems of seedling mor- 
tality. Satisfactory restocking usually can be expected 
from initial plantings. If adequate sources of seed are 
available, a satisfactory stand of trees is obtained through 
natural regeneration. 

The hazard of windthrow is not serious. Individual 
trees can be expected to remain standing when released 
on all sides. ‘Therefore, cutting can be done without 
danger of future losses other than those resulting from 
abnormally high winds. The hazard of erosion is slight. 


WOODLAND GROUP 7 


Only one soil—Leon fine sand—(see table 4) is in 
this woodland group. This moderately deep to shallow 
soil contains a layer that is cemented with organic matter. 
It is somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained. During 
periods when rainfall is heavy, this soil is rather wet, 
but it is droughty during dry seasons. It is low in 
natural fertility. 

The site index is 70 for slash pine on this soil and 60 
for longleaf pine. Based on yield tables for well-stocked, 
unmanaged stands, the site mdexes indicate a total 
potential yield per acre of 14,250 board feet of slash 
pine when the trees are 50 years of age, or 9,300 board 
feet of longleaf pine. 

Competition from other plants is moderate to severe. 
In naturally occurring stands, competition can be ex- 
pected from wiregrass and from sawtooth palmetto. 
Natural regeneration cannot be relied upon to provide 
adequate restocking of longleaf pine. Prescribed burning, 
disking, planting, and other special management practices 
will be required to establish desired species, generally 
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slash pine. Careful preparation of the seedbed will also 
be necessary. 

Limitations on the use of equipment are moderate. 
Controlling excess surface water may help to make 
work easier in the woodlands. 

Loss of seedlings is ordinarily between 25 and 50 
percent. Replacing longleaf pine with slash pine may 
facilitate natural regeneration. 

The hazard of windthrow is no special problem. Indi- 
vidual trees can be expected to remain standing when 
released on all sides. Therefore, cutting may be done 
without danger of further losses other than those resulting 
from abnormally high winds. The hazard of erosion is 
slight. 

WOODLAND GROUP 8 

This group (see table 4) consists of poorly drained to 
very poorly drained soils. The soils are coarse textured 
and: have a high water table. They are low in fertility. 
The following soils are in this group: 

Plummer sands. 

Rutlege fine sand. 

St. Johns fine sand. 

Weston loamy sand, thick surface. 
Weston very coarse sand. 

The site index is 90 for slash pine and loblolly pine 
growing on these soils and 70 for longleaf pine. Based 
on yield tables for well-stocked, unmanaged stands, 
the site indexes indicate a total potential yield per acre 
of 25,900 board feet of slash pine when the trees are 50 
years of age, 28,250 board feet of loblolly pine, or 11,400 
board feet of longleaf pine. 

Competition from other plants is severe on these soils. 
It prevents natural regeneration from providing adequate 
stocking of desirable trees. Prescribed burning, using 
chemical sprays, girdling, clearing and disking, controlling 
water, and other special management practices are needed 
to prepare the sites for planting (fig. 11). 

Limitations in the use of equipment are severe because 
of the high water table. Because of their position, the 
soils are difficult to drain, particularly in areas where the 
natural outlets are located at remote distances. 

These soils are generally oxcessively wet during the 
period when seeds would normally germinate. Therefore, 
seedling mortality is severe. The restocking of pine 
requires that drainage be controlled. 

Windthrow is not a serious hazard. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on all 
sides. Therefore, cutting can be done without danger 
of future losses other than those resulting from hageaally 
high winds. 

WOODLAND GROUP 9 

This group (see table 4) consists of excessively drained, 
deep sands. Permeability is very rapid. The soils 
are low in natural fertility and in content of organic matter. 
Because of the low water-supplying capacity of these 
soils, the growth of trees is restricted. The following 
soils are in this group: 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 
Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

The site index is 60 for slash pine and loblolly pine 
growing on these soils. It is 50 for longleaf pine. The 
site indexes were not based on actual measurements 
made in this county but were based on measurements 
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made of trees growing on similar soils in the lower coastal 
plains of South Carolina. Based on yield tables of well- 
stocked, unmanaged stands, the site indexes indicate 
a total potential yield per acre of 7,500 board feet of slash 
pine when the trees are 50 years of age, 8,550 board feet 
of loblolly pine, or 2,100 board feet of longleaf pine. 

Because these soils are low in water-supplying capacity, 
competition from other plants is severe. The low water- 
supplying capacity prevents the natural regeneration of 
desirable kinds of trees. Prescribed burning, use of 
chemicals, girdling, clearing, disking, and planting and 
replanting are needed. 

Limitation on the use of equipment is slight. 
ment can be used throughout the entire year. 

Because the soil is droughty and low in fertility, loss of 
seedlings is generally more than 50 percent of the planted 
stock. Natural regeneration cannot be relied upon to 
restock the areas. Superior planting techniques are 
required, and much replanting is necessary. 

The hazard of windthrow is slight. Individual trees 
can be expected to remain standing when released on 
all sides. Cutting can be done without danger of future 
losses other than those resulting from abnormally high 
winds. The hazard of erosion is slight. 


Equip- 


WOODLAND GROUP 10 


This group (see table 4) consists of very poorly drained 
soils that are flooded frequently and are permanently 
waterlogged. The characteristics, limitations, and po- 
tentials of these soils vary so widely that they are de- 
scribed only generally. However, the present interest in 
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managing soils to improve yields of wood products indi- 
cates that many of these overly wet sites will be improved 
by installing structures to control water. The following 
soils are in this group: 


Swamp. 
Wet alluvial land. 


The potential yields on these soils range from low to 
high. ‘The competition from other plants is severe. Be- 
cause the soils are wet, equipment is difficult to use and 
cannot be used during part of the year. 

Seedling mortality is severe. Special preparation of 
the seedbed is necessary, and superior planting techniques 
are needed to assure adequate restocking. Much replant- 
ing is necessary. 

The hazards of windthrow and of erosion are slight. 


Range Management 


More than one-third of the acreage in McIntosh County 
is used for range. Of this, approximately 13 percent 
consists of marshes and 21 percent, of woodlands. A 
small acreage is in tame pasture. Both marsh range and 
woodland range have seasonal value. If they are used 
in proper combination or with tame pastures, areas of 
native range provide a cheap source of forage. 

The 36,618 acres of marsh used as range is along the 
coast. It provides forage for cattle and hogs. The areas 
are generally wet and are not suitable for cultivated crops. 
Use as a habitat for wildlife is the only other significant 
utilization. 

The 60,480 acres of woodland used for range also pro- 
vides forage for cattle and hogs. The woodlands are 
managed primarily to obtain woodland products, and 
grazing is only a secondary use. 

If the areas were managed and developed properly, an 
estimated 51,392 acres of marshland, or 18 percent of the 
total acreage in the county, could be grazed profitably. 
Also, approximately 100,000 acres of woodland, or about 
36 percent of the total acreage in the county, could be 
grazed without significant damage to the trees. 


Principles of range management 


The operator of a range needs to know about the differ- 
ent forage plants on his range and the combinations in 
which they grow. He also needs to know his soils. 

The range operator ought to manage grazing so that 
the best native forage plants will be encouraged and will 
increase. If he allows an area to be overgrazed, the more 
desirable kinds of plants will be suppressed and second- 
choice plants are likely to invade. If grazing pressure 
continues, the second-choice plants may be thinned out 
or their growth reduced and undesirable plants invade. 
If grazing is continued still further, even the undesirable 
plants may be destroyed. 

The experience of research workers and ranchers indi- 
cates that, when only about half of the yearly production 
of grass is grazed, damage to the better plants is mini- 
mized and the range can improve. The most successful 
range operators manage different parts of the range so as 
to use the forage when it is in the best condition. They 
also provide reserve pastures or supplemental feed for use 
during periods of drought or for use at other times when 
the production of forage is curtailed. This permits mod- 
erate grazing at all times. 


Production of native forage is influenced by (1) the 
range site, and by (2) the condition of the forage as the 
result of past grazing use and fire. On woodland range 
the production of forage is further influenced by the 
density of the timber canopy. The density of the canopy 
increases as the young trees become larger and the area 
used for range becomes more shaded. Consequently, 
the growth of forage plants is curtailed by both the shade 
and by the accumulation of pine needles that fall to the 
ground and smother the grass. 

Range sites—Management of rangeland is more easily 
understood if the soils are placed in range sites. A range 
site is an area having a distinctive combination of climate, 
soils, topography, and drainage, and, consequently, a 
definite combination of plants. The nine range sites in 
McIntosh County, the important soils in each, the im- 
portant forage plants, the best season of use, and_ the 
comparative productivity of each site are given in table 6. 
Comparative productivity is expressed by numbers 1 
through 9. The range site given a rating of 1 is the most 
productive in the county, and the range site given a rating 
of 9 is the least productive. 

When overgrazing eliminates the more desirable plants, 
range condition deteriorates. Range condition is tho 
present state of the vegetation as compared to the po- 
tential forage production for the range site. The ratings 
for range condition—excellent, good, fair, and poor— 
measure the present productivity of the range plants. A 
range site in excellent condition has not deteriorated to 
any extent and is producing more of the desirable native 
forage plants than other kinds of plants. 

There are essentially two kinds of range sites in the 
county—marsh and woodland. Fresh marsh and Salt 
marsh are the range sites in marsh range. All the rest 
are in woodland range. Management of marsh and of 
woodland range are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


MANAGEMENT OF MARSH RANGE 


Salt water marsh is better grazed in winter than in 
summer because the plants are more tender and nutri- 
tious during the cool season. Also, mosquitoes and other 
insects are less of a problem during the winter than they 
are in summer. 

Fresh water marsh, on the other hand, is better for 
grazing in spring and early in summer. ‘This is because 
giant cutgrass and maidencane are green and tender in 
spring and early in summer. 

As a rule, marsh range in McIntosh County is not 
overstocked, but some areas have been grazed too severely. 
The chief unfavorable effects of grazing marsh range 
excessively are destruction or weakening of the more 
favorable kinds of forage plants. This is caused by the 
rooting of hogs, by the creation of bogginess when the 
cover is reduced, and because the areas Hecome eroded as 
the result of tidal action when overgrazing has depleted 
the cover. 

Many marsh areas, because of the lack of firm. soils or 
distance from high land, are unfavorable for grazing. 
Cattle walkways (earthen embankments resembling road- 
ways), extending from the highlands into the more distant, 
firm marshes, would greatly improve grazing facilities. 
They have been used to advantage in other States. Water 
is not available for livestock in salt marshes, but wells 
have proved to be feasible in many areas. Reserves of 
feed are important to insure against losses of livestock 
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TaBLE 6.—Significant features of the nine important range sites 


Range site 


Fresh Marsh. 


Salt Marsh. 


Bladen Flatwoods. 


Sandy Flatwoods. 


Hardpan Flatwoods. 


Scrub Oak Sand Ridge. 


Coastal Hammock. 


Pine-Hardwood Low- 
lands. 


Swamp. 


Principal soils 


Wet alluvial land. 


Tidal marsh, high, 
Tidal marsh, low. 


Bayboro clay loam. 

Bladen loam and clay loam. 

Bladen-Coxville fine sandy 
loams. 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 
2 percent slopes. 

Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy 
loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine 
sands, thick surfaces, 0 to 
2 percent slopes. 

Eulonia-lairhope loamy fine 
sands, thick surfaces, 2 to 
5 percent slopes. 

Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 
to 5 percent slopes. 

Lynchburg loamy fine sand, 
thick surface, clayey sub- 
stratum, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Meggett loam. 

Portsmouth loam. 

Weston loamy fine sand. 

Weston loamy sand, 
surface. 

Weston very coarse sand, 


thick 


Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 per- 
cent slopes. 

Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Ona fine sand. 

Ona and Scranton fine sands, 
alkaline variants. 


Leon fine sand. 


Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 
2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 
§ to 12 percent slopes. 

Lakewood coarse sand, thick 
surface, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. 


Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. 

Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 pereent 
slopes. 

Palm Beach fine sand, dark. 


Plummer sands. 
Rutlege fine sand. 
St. Johns fine sand. 


Swamp (unclassified). 


Important forage plants 


Giant cutgrass; maidencane. 


Smooth cordgrass; marshhay 
cordgrass; seashore  salt- 
grass. 


Carpetgrass; wiregrass; brown- 
seed paspalum; sawgrass; 
bluestem; switchcane; 
maidencane. 


Bluestem; wiregrass. 


Bluestem; wiregrass. 


Bluestem; wiregrass. 


Bluestem; wiregrass; longleaf 
uniola, 


Switchcane; longleaf uniola; 
wildrye; eastern gamagrass; 
shrubs (6). 


Giant cutgrass; switchcane. 


Best season of use Comparative 
productivity ! 
Spring and summer (March 1 
through August). 
Winter (October through 2 
April). 
Spring and summer (Apr. 1 3 
to Sept. 1). 
Spring and summer (Apr. 1 4 
to Sept. 1). 
Spring and summer (Apr. 15 5 
to Sept. 1). 
Spring and summer (April 6 
through July). 
Winter (Dec. 1-to May 1). a 
Winter (December through 8 
March). 
Winter (December through 9 
March). 


1 Based on approximate production of forage when good range management practices are used on the marsh range sites, and good 
woodland management and grazing management, on the woodland sites. 
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during severe storms. Storing hay or providing tame 
pasture or upland range adjacent to the marsh range are 
the most feasible means of insuring against this hazard. 


MANAGEMENT OF WOODLAND RANGE 


The woodlands used for range in McIntosh County gen- 
erally consist of areas in which slopes are less than 3 
percent. Slash, longleaf, and loblolly pines are the pre- 
dominant kinds of trees. Most of the areas have not 
been overgrazed. They are not eroded or are only 
slightly eroded. 

The woodlands are managed primarily to obtain wood 
products, but some grazing practices are beneficial, both 
for the production of forage and of wood. As timber 
canopies develop, there is a decrease in the volume of 
forage. Thinning, harvesting, and removing the under- 
growth and weed trees promotes the growth of the useful 
trees and forage plants. 

Managed grazing of pine woodlands reduces the hazard 
of fire, contributes to the control of hardwoods, and helps 
the seeds of pines to come into contact with the soil. 
Controlled burning once in 2 to 4 years improves the 
quality of the native forage on woodland range (4). In 
burning over an area, first consideration needs to be given 
to the woodland stand. The benefits to range forage are 
thus secondary. Adjustments in the size of the herd, an 
increase in the amount of supplementary feed given to 
the animals, or expansion of the acreage in tame pastures 
are among the ways in which desirable forage plants can 
be encouraged as timber stands develop. 

Cattle utilize native forage more efficiently than other 
kinds of livestock, but hogs also utilize the native forage. 
There are a few herds of goats but no sheep in the county. 
Cattle damage the young pine seedlings much less than 
either hogs or goats. 

Saw-palmettoes and gallberry bushes form the under- 
story in large areas of woodlands in the county. These 
shrubs are not desirable for forage and crowd out de- 
sirable forage plants. Eradication by the use of chemicals 
has been limited, and machine clearing is the most effec- 
tive means of control. After the areas have been cleared, 
pines can be planted; the areas can be used as a combina- 
tion of woodland and range when the trees have grown 
large enough so that grazing animals will not damage 
them; or tame pastures can be established, which can be 
used with adjacent areas of woodland range. 

Forage on areas of woodland range is deficient in 
phosphorus and calcium (5). Therefore, most range 
operators make mineral supplements available for the 
livestock (7). 


Wildlife 


Fish and game in McIntosh County and in the offshore 
waters have attracted the interest of sportsmen for many 
years. Crabs, oysters, shrimp, and fish are harvested 
from the rivers and coastal waters. The woodlands and 
swamps provide habitats for white-tailed deer, turkeys, 
bears, squirrels, rabbits, raccoons, wildcats, foxes, opos- 
sums, doves, bobwhites, and hogs. In the marshes and 
rivers of the area are nesting grounds for marsh hens, 
gallinules, wood ducks, and many nongame birds. Water- 
fowl use the coastal waters as feeding grounds, especially 
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during the winter, when many of them migrate to the area 
from the north. 

Many sportsmen visit the county each year to bunt or 
fish. Hunting clubs lease land from local owners for use of 
the members. Many residents are commercial fishermen, 
and many are employed seasonally in activities related to 
fishing and hunting. Shrimp and oysters are an important 
source of income in the county. Several plants where 
seafood is processed are located near coastal docks and 
operate seasonally. Much local interest is directed toward 
the expansion of shrimping in the coastal waters. 

Marine research is now carried on at a marine laboratory 
on Sapelo Island. This laboratory is operated by the 
University of Georgia. On Blackbeard Island a wildlife 
refuge is maintained by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. The Georgia Game and Fish Commission also 
operates a sanctuary for migratory waterfowl on Butler 
Island and in surrounding areas in the Altamaha River. 

Management of the tidal marshes and swamps for 
wildlife is likely to increase in the county. Several shallow 
ponds in marshy areas have already been diked so that 
widgeongrass can be grown for ducks. A structure to con- 
trol water is installed at an elevation that allows spring 
tides each month to flow into the pond. This system of 
water management is used to maintain a salt content of 
about one-third that of sea water (about 10,000 parts per 
million). Widgeongrass flourishes in water of this salinity, 
but undesirable plants are retarded. The approximately 
77,000 acres of marshland in the county and the many 
fields that were formerly used to grow rice provide many 
possibilities for improvement for wildlife (fig. 12). 


Figure 12.—An old ricefield now used as a habitat for wildlife. 


The interdependence of soils, vegetation, and wildlife 
is much in evidence in this county. The condition of the 
soil determines, to a large extent, the kind of natural 
vegetation that will grow. As the result of differences in 
the kinds of vegetation, different kinds of habitats are 
provided for wildlife. For example, brackish marshes 
support salt grasses and are natural breeding grounds for 
marsh hens and for a few nongame species. The swamps 
and bays are natural habitats of bears, raccoons, squirrels, 
and other wild animals. Deer, wild turkeys, and certain 
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other kinds of game are not associated with an individual 
kind of soil or area but roam over many areas. Bob- 
white are closely identified with the arable soils of the 
county, such as the Eulonia, Fairhope, Dunbar, and 
Lynchburg soils. 


Engineering Uses of Soils 


Soil engineering is well established in engineering 
practice today. It is, in a broad sense, a subdivision of 
structural engineering because it deals with the soil as 
the foundation material upon which structures rest or 
with the soil when used as a structural material. Soils, 
to the engineer, are natural materials that occur in great 
variety over the earth. Their engineering properties 
vary widely from place to place, even within the relatively 
small confines of a single project. 

Generally speaking, a soil must be used in the locality 
and in the condition in which it is found. <A large part 
of soil engineering practice consists of locating the various 
soils, determining their engineering properties, corre- 
lating those properties with the requirements of the job, 
and selecting the best possible material for each job. 

This soil survey contains information about the soils 
that will be helpful to engineers. Special emphasis has 
been placed on engineering properties as related to agri- 
culture, especially on engineermg properties that affect 
irrigation, farm ponds, structures to control and con- 
serve soil and water, and similar items. 

The information in this report will be of help in se- 
lecting and developing sites for industrial, business, 
residential, and recreational development; in selecting 
locations for highways, pipelines, and airports; in locating 
sand and gravel for use in construction; in correlating 
pavement performance with types of soil and thus de- 
velop information that will be useful in designing and 
maintaining the pavements; in determining the suit- 
ability of soil units for cross-country movements of 
vehicles and construction equipment; and in supple- 
menting information obtained from other published 
maps and reports and aerial photographs for the purpose 
of making soil maps and reports that can be used readily 
by engineers. 

Engineers of the Georgia State Highway Department, 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads, and the 
Soil Conservation Service collaborated with soil scientists 
of the Soil Conservation Service in preparing this section. 
It is intended to combine their knowledge of soils with 
information obtained through laboratory tests and field 
experience so that soil conditions can be interpreted 
appropriately for engineers in the county. 

The mapping and the description of soils wn a soil survey 
report are somewhat generalized, however, and should be 
used only in planning more detailed field surveys to de- 
termine the in-place condition of the sotl at the site of the 
proposed engineering construction. 

At many construction sites, there are major variations 
in the soils within the depth of the proposed excavation, 
and the soils may differ greatly within short distances. 
The maps, soil descriptions, and other information in 
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this report can best be used in planning for the detailed 
investigations necessary at the construction site. This 
would make possible the taking of only a minimum num- 
ber of soil samples needed for laboratory testing. After 
the soils have Bean tested and their behavior, in place, 
has been observed under varying conditions, the engineer 
should be able to anticipate, to some extent, the properties 
of individual soil units wherever they are mapped. 

In addition to information in this section, much 
additional information can be found in the text of the 
report. The engineer should refer briefly to the section 
“How a Soil Survey is Made” and to the section “For- 
mation, Classification, and Morphology of Soils.” He 
will need also to refer to the section ‘‘Descriptions of 
Soils,” which gives descriptions of all the soils in the 
county. 

Some of the terms used by the soil scientist may not 
be familiar to the engineer; other terms, though familiar, 
have special meanings in soil science. Most of the 
terms used in the tables, and other special terms used 
in the report, are defined in the Glossary. 

The section contains three tables. Table 7 gives a 
brief description of the soils and describes their estimated 
physical properties; table 8 gives estimates of the suit- 
ability of the soils for highway construction and con- 
servation engineering; and table 9 gives test data for 
the principal soils of each of seven soil series that are 
extensive in the county. 

Engineering classification systems——Most highway 
engineers classify soil materials in acccordance with the 
system approved by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. In this system soil materials are 
classified in seven principal groups. The groups range 
from A-1, consisting of gravelly soils of high bearing 
capacity, to A-7, consisting of clayey soils having low 
strength when wet. Within each group, the relative 
engineering value of the soil material can be indicated 
by a group index number. Group indexes range from 
0 for the best materials to 20 for the poorest. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified Soil Classifi- 
cation system. In this system soil materials are identified 
as coarse grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 classes), 
or highly organic. 

The AASHO and Unified engineering soil classifications 
(1, 16) given in table 9 are based on data obtained by 
mechanical analyses and by tests made to determine 
liquid limits and plastic limits. Mechanical analyses 
were made by combined sieve and hydrometer methods. 

Engineering interpretations—Table 7 gives a brief 
description of the soils of the county, but, in general, 
it describes the soil material only to a depth of 6 feet. 
The physical properties were estimated by using field 
observations, experience, and laboratory tests as a basis 
for the estimates. These estimates apply only to the 
soils of McIntosh County. 

In table 7 information in the column showing depth 
from surface (typical profile) is based on the descriptions 
of typical profiles given in the section “Descriptions of 
Soils.” In the column showing permeability, an esti- 
mate is given, in inches per hour, of the rate at which 
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water percolates through undisturbed soil material. 
The column describing soil structure gives estimates of 
the structure in each horizon described. 

In the column showing available moisture is an approxi- 
mation of the capillary water in the soil when the down- 
ward flow caused by gravity has practically stopped. 
The column that describes reaction gives estimated pH 
values for each soil. The pH values indicate the degree of 
soil acidity, less than 7.0, or the degree of alkalinity, 
more than 7.0. The reaction either way, if extreme, 
can have an important bearing on engineering structures 
or on treatments to stablize the soil. 

In the column on dispersion are given estimates of the 
tendency of the soils to “slake’ down into individual 
particles and thereby lose stability. The ratings in the 
column showing shrink-swell potential indicate the 
volume change in each soil; that is, the shrinking of the 
soil when it dries and the swelling of the soil as it takes 
up moisture. 

Table 8 gives estimates of the suitablity of the soils 
for highway construction and for conservation engineering. 
It also rates the soils according to their suitability as 
drainage fields for septic tanks and for oxidation ponds 
for sewage disposal. The estimates given in table 7 
are based on experience and on tests performed by the 
Bureau of Public Roads on soil samples collected in the 
county and shown in table 9. 

The ratings in table 8 in the column showing suitability 
for agricultural drainage are based partly on the need 
for removal of surface or subsurface water and on the 
possible difficulties, caused by the characteristics of 
the soil, in accomplishing this. They also reflect diffi- 
culties caused by low water-holding capacity, difficulties 
caused because of the poor intake capability of the surface 
soil, difficulities encountered in leveling a soil because 
of its shallow depth, and similar hazards. Each soil is 
given a rating of Good, Fair, or Poor according to its 
suitability for various types of construction. 

Soil test data——To help evaluate the soils for engineer- 
ing purposes, samples, taken from 14 profiles of the prin- 
cipal soil types of each of 7 extensive soil series, were 
tested in accordance with standard procedures. The 
test data are given in table 9. Each soil series was 
sampled in two localities, and the test data show some 
variation in physical test characteristics. Nevertheless, 
the data probably do not show the maximum variation 
in the horizons of each of the soil series. All samples 
were obtained at a depth of less than 6 feet. The test 
data, therefore, may not be adequate for estimating the 
characteristics of soil materials where deep cuts are 
required in rolling areas. 

The tests for liquid limit and plastic limit measure the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. 
As the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from 
very dry, the material changes from a solid to a semisolid 
or plastic state. As the moisture content is further in- 
creased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content, on a dry 
basis, at which the soil material passes from a semisolid 
to a plastic state. The liquid limit is the moisture content 
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at which the material passes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plasticity index is the numerical difference 
between the liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates 
the range of moisture content within which a soil material 
is plastic. 

Table 9 also gives compaction (moisture-density) data 
for the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted at 
successively higher moisture content, assuming that the 
compactive effect remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material will increase until the optimum 
moisture content is reached. After that, the density 
decreases with increase in moisture content. The highest 
dry density obtained in the compaction test is termed 
“maximum dry density.’ Moisture-density data are 
important to earthwork, because, generally, optimum 
stability is obtained if the soil is compacted to about the 
maximum dry density when it is at approximately the 
optimum moisture content. 

’ Planning engineering soil surveys.—Many of the soil 
characteristics evaluated in table 8 are not apparent 
without field investigation; yet, they greatly influence 
construction practices. Desirable materials for subgrades 
and embankments are rather scarce in the county, but the 
surface layers of the soils are rated in table 8 as a source 
of materials for subgrades and embankments. Many 
soils are not suitable for winter grading, and road projects 
require scheduling so that construction can be done during 
dry periods of the year. 

Such soils as Wet alluvial land, Bayboro clay loam, and 
Bladen loam and clay loam are poorly drained. They have 
slow permeability and a very high shrink-swell potential. 
These soils have little value as surfacing material for un- 
paved roads and are poor for subgrade and topdressing. 
In general, they have undesirable engineering properties 
and present definite problems. Because these soils are 
nearly level, outlet channels are needed to drain road- 
beds. Information about the soils should make planning 
and selection of rights-of-way easier. 

The agricultural engineer is generally concerned with 
the building of drainage ditches and dikes. Landowners 
are much interested in this type of improvement. Many 
of the farms in the county are located on Jand that has 
been improved by simple drainage systems, and many 
additional areas could be brought under cultivation. 
Yields of timber, in some areas of the county, can be im- 
proved by using canals to remove excess surface water 
(fig. 13). Some of the most intensely farmed areas of 
the 19th century were located on the delta of the Alta- 
maha River. Intensive farming was made possible by 
dikes and ditches that controlled the water. 

In 1952, a preliminary drainage survey of the county 
was made by engineers of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Five watersheds were recognized, and main canals for 
drainage of each watershed were outlined. Approxi- 
mately 43.2 miles of main canals were proposed. By the 
end of 1959, about 10 miles of these canals had been con- 
structed. Such ventures are generally beyond the means 
of a single individual. The pulp and paper industry, 
however, now recognizes many benefits of drainage, and 
construction of canals will probably increase. 
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TABLE 7.—Brief description of soils and 


Bayboro clay foam (0 to 2 percent 
slopes). 


Bladen loan and clay loam (0 to 2 
percent slopes) .2 


Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams (0 
to 2 percent slopes). 


Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes.? 


Coastal beach (0 to 5 percent slopes) 2. 


Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 


Dune land (5 to 8 percent slopes) ?_.. 


Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, 
thick surfaces, 
slopes.? 

Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, 
thick surfaces, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 


Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes. 


Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 


Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes ?_ 


Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 4_ 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes.’ 


Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 
percent slopes. 


Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 
5 to 8 percent slopes.? 


Leon fine sand (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) 5 


Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick 
surface, clayey substratum, 0 to 2 


Depth from 
Soil name Brief site and soil description: Engineering surface USDA texture 
classification of soil material (typical 
profile) 
Inches 

¥ to 1% feet of OH(A-7) over 3 to 4 feet of CH 0-17 | Clay loam_._--.-_-- 
or MH(A~7); soil is very poorly drained. 17-64 | Clay..-.--------.-- 

5 to 6 feet of CL or CH(A~-7); soil is poorly 0-72 | Clay.__.-------- a 
drained. 

6 to 14 inches of ML or OL(A~4) overlying 3 to 0-10 | Fine sandy loam___ 
4 feet of CL or CH(A-—7) ; soil is poorly drained. 10-60 | Clay..-.-------.--- 

42 inches or more of SP-SM(A-3); soil is moder- 0-54 | Fine sand________.- 
ately well drained, 

42 inches or more of SP-SM(A-3); high in salt 0~42 | Sands_...--.------- 
content, 

6 to 18 inches of SM or ML(A—2 or A-4) over- 0-12 | Fine sandy loam. --- 
lying 6 to 12 inches of ML or ClL(A-4 or A-6). 12-20 | Sandy clay loam- - - - 
This, in turn, overlies 2 to 3 feet of CL or 20-60 | Sandy clay to clay._- 
MH-CH(A-7); soil is somewhat poorly 
drained. 

Several feet of windblown SP or SM(A-3) in 0-GO | Sands__-._--------- 
areas facing the sea, the soil materials contain 
some salt; excessively drained. 

6 to 18 inches of SM(A~-2 or A—4) overlying 6 to 0-12 } Fine sandy loam... -_- 
12 inches of Cl or SC(A-4 or A-6). This, in 12-21 | Sandy clay loam---- 
turn, overlies 2 to 3 feet of MH-CH(A-7); 21-60 | Clay._---..__..---- 
soil is moderately well drained. 

18 to 30 inches of SM(A-2) overlying 6 to 12 0-24. | Loamy fine sand_- -~ 

0 to 2 percent inches of SC(A-4 or A-2). This, in turn, 24-34 | Sandy clay loam-_--- 
overlies 2 feet of MH-CH(A-—7) ; soil is moder- 34-60 | Clay.----.-.------ 
ately well drained, 

6 to 12 inches of SM(A-4 or A-2) overlying 48 0-10 | Fine sandy loam. --- 
inches of MH-~CH(A-7); soil is moderately 10-60 | Clay...------------ 
well drained. 

42 inches or more of SP-SM(A-3); soil is exces- 0-42 | Fine sand__-_..___- 
sively drained. 

42 inches or more of SP-SM(A-8); soil is some- 0-42 | Fine sand__--_----- 
what poorly drained to moderately well 
drained. 

42 inches or more of SM(A-2); soil is excessively 0-42 | Sand._.._-----.---- 
drained. 

More than 72 inches of SP(A-3); soil is exces- 0-96 | Coarse sand_.-___-. 
sively drained. 

42 inches or more of SP(A-3); soil is excessively 0-42 | Sand.__._.-------_- 
drained. 

12 to 24 inches of SP-SM(A~3) overlying 2 to 6 0-52 | Fine sand _.------.- 
inches of SM(A-2). This, in turn, overlies 
2 feet of SP-SM(A-8); soil is poorly drained. 

18 to 30 inches of SM(A-2) overlying 6 to 12 0-24 | Loamy fine sand-.-- 
inches of SC(A-4 or A-2). This, in turn, over- 24-36 | Sandy clay loam.._. 
lies 2 feet of CL(A-—7); soil is somewhat poorly 36-60 | Sandy clay or clay__- 


percent slopes. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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physical properties significant to engineering 


Grain sizes 
Permeability Soil structure Available | Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
Passing No. | Passing No. | Passing No. moisture potential 
200 sieve 40 sieve 10 sieve 
(0.074 mm.) | (0.042 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) 
Percent Percent Percent Inches per hour Inches per foot pit 
65-77 86-94 100 ; 0. 05-0.2 | Crumb to angular blocky 15) 4.5-5.0 | Low _-.___. High. 
72-81 90-95 100 (4) Angular blocky__-._..___ 1.6 4.5-5.0 | Very low___| Very high. 
71-85 95-100 100 0) Angular blocky___.._--_- 16 — Very low_._| Very high. 
53-64 83-98 100 0. 2-0. 8 Granular._.__---.-..__- 17 4, 5-6. 0 | Moderate_._{ Low. 
64-81 98-100 100 (4) Subangular blocky__.___- 1.6 4.5-6.0 | Very low._-| Very high. 

7-9 100 100 2.5-5.0 | Single grain-_--.._..2 2 _ 10] 45-60] Very high.-| Very low. 

9 93-96 100 @) Single grain__-__________ 15 7.0-8.0} Very high__| Very low. 
34-85 95-98 100 0.8-2.5 | Granular... ...________. 14) 45-60 | High._._.__ Low. 
55-60 96-99 100 0. 8-2. 5 Subangular blocky______- 1.3) 4.5-5.5 | Moderate__.| Moderate. 
54-75 97-100 100 0. 2-0. 8 Angular blocky.__...--__ 13 4.0-5.0 | Low_-___.- High. 

9 91-97 100 (3) Single grain-._.______._. -5 | 5.5-7.5 | Very high._| Very low. 
29-50 96-98 100 0. 8-2. 5 Granular___._-_----.._- 1.2 | 4.5-5.5 | Moderate__.| Low. 
41-60 97-99 100 0.2-0.8 | Subangular blocky._...__ 1.5] 4.0-5.5 | Low..____- Moderate. 
62-77 98-100 100 (4) Angular blocky_._.____.. 14 4, 0-5.0 | Low--.-_-- High, 
17-20 92-96 100 5. 0-10. 0 | Granular_____.-2_2--__- 1.2) 4.5-5.5 | High-..___| Low. 
35-42 96-98 100 0. 8-2.5 | Subangular blocky_______ 15 | 4.0-5.5 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
52-77 98-100 100 (0) Angular blocky_...______ 1.4 4. 0-5.0 | Low_.._-_- High. 
33-50 97-98 100 0. 8-2.5 | Granular._.______---_..- 12) 4.5-5.5 | Moderate.__| Low. 
62-76 99-100 100 i) Angular blocky.__.______ 14) 4.0-5.0 | Low.._____ High. 

8-10 100 100 5. 0-10. 0 | Single grain.__....._.__- 7 4.5-5.5 | Very high__| Very low. 

7-9 100 100 2. 5-5. 0 Single grain...-_.....__- 10] 4.5-6.0 | Very high__| Very low. 
13 94-98 100 5. 0-10. 0 | Single grain-_.-____-._- .6 4, 5~6.0 | High. ____- Low. 

2 79-82 100 (8) Single grain.-.-...-.._.- 4] 4.5-5.5 | High_ 2 2. Very low. 

2 78-81 100 @) Single grain_-_.--..____. .4} 4,0-5.0 | High__-_._- Very low. 

5-9 94-98 100 2, 5-5.0 | Single grain (cemented .7} 40-50 | High... __ Low. 

layer is massive). 
17-20 91-95 100 5. 0-10.0 | Granular-__..--222 22. 1.0 4. 5-6.0 | Tigh._.____ Low. 
35-42 91-97 100 0. 8 2.5 | Subangular blocky_______ 1.0 4. 5-5. 5 | Moderate_._| Moderate. 
54-75 93-98 100 0.2- 0.8 | Angular blocky_____.____ 1.0 4.0-5.0 | Low_-__.__ High. 
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TaBLE 7.—Brief description of soils and 


Meggett loam (0 to 2 percent slopes).? 


Ona fine sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) .5 


Ona and Scranton fine sands, alkaline 
variants (0 to 2 percent slopes).? 


Palm Beach fine sand, dark (0 to 2 


Plummer sands (0 to 2 percent 


Portsmouth loam (0 to 2 percent 


Rutlege fine sand (0 to 2 percent 


St. Johns fine sand (0 to 2 percent 


Tidal marsh, low 4_.-.-------------- 


Tidal marsh, high ?_._...---------- 


Weston loamy sand, thick surface 


Weston loamy fine sand (0 to 2 per- 


Weston very coarse sand (0 to 2 per- 
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Symbol Soil name 
on map 
MBA 
ObA 
OsA 
PdA 
percent slopes) .? 
PeA 
slopes).5 
Por 
slopes) 2 
RkA 
slopes) 5 
Stj 
slopes) .? 
Swa 
Tml 
Tmh 
Wst 
(0 to 2 percent slopes). 
Wes 
cent slopes) .? 
Wet 
cent slopes) .? 
Wil 


Wet alluvial land (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) .4 


Brief site and soil description: Engineering 
classification of soil material 


6 to 12 inches of ML or OL(A-4) overlying 48 
inches of CH(A-7) containing varying 
amounts of marl; soil is poorly drained. 


8 to 15 inches of SP-SM or SM(A-2) overlying 
42 inches of SP~SM(A-38); soil is somewhat 
poorly drained. 


42 inches or more of SP-SM or SM(A-2); in 
places contains fragments of oystershells. 


42 inches or more of SP-SM or SM(A-2); sur- 
face layers contain varying amounts of frag- 
ments of oystershells; soil is excessively 
drained. 


30 to 42 inches of SP-SM(A-3) overlying 12 or 
more inches of SC(A-2 or A-6); soil is poorly 
drained. 


8 to 18 inches of OL(A-—4) overlying 36 inches or 
more of SC (A-4 or A-6); soil is very poorly 
drained. 


8 to 18 inches of SP-SM(A-2) overlying 24 
inches or more of SP-SM(A-8); soil is very 
poorly drained. 


6 to 18 inches of SM(A~2) overlying 24 inches 
or more of SP-SM(A-3); soil is very poorly 
drained. 


Overflow areas of the river flood plains consist- 
ing of various textures; alluvial soil materials; 
very poorly drained. 


Soil material variable, but is generally several 
feet of MH-CH or OH(A-5 or A~-7); high in 
salt content. 


Soil material is variable, but is generally 1 to 3 
feet of SM(A-2) overlying 2 or more feet of 
MH-CH(A-5 or A-7); high in salt content. 


18 to 30 inches of SM(A-2) overlying 24 inches 
or more of SC(A-6 or A-7); soil is poorly 
drained. 


6 to 18 inches of SM(A~2) overlying 6 to 12 
inches of SC(A-6). This, in turn, overlies 
24 inches or more of CL(A-7); soil is poorly 
drained. 


8 to 30 inches of SM(A~2) overlying 30 inches 
or more of CL(A-6); soil is poorly drained. 


2 to 3 feet of CH or MH(A-7) overlying 2 to 3 
feet of OH(A-7); soil is very poorly drained. 


Depth from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


USDA texture 


Fine 
Fine 


Fine 


Fine 


Sand. 


Fine 
Fine 


Fine 
Fine 


sand.__.-.---- 
sand__.------- 


sand. .-.------ 


sand_..------- 


ly clay loam_--_ 


sand ._-.-.-.-- 
sand 3.2 uss 4 


sand_.-.--.--- 
sand.__._----- 


Variable__....------ 


Loamy sand_.-.-.-- 
Sandy clay loam_--.- 


Loamy fine sand__-_-- 
Sandy clay loam_-_.- 
Sandy clay_._------ 


Loamy coarse sand _ - 
Sandy clay._------- 


1 Less than 0.05. 
2 Characteristics estimated. 


3 Greater than 10.0. 


4 Data supplied by Georgia State Highway Department. 
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physical properties significant to engineering—Continued 


Grain sizes 
Permeability Soil structure Available | Reaction | Dispersion | Shrink-swell 
Passing No. | Passing No. | Passing.No. moisture potential 
200 sieve 40 sieve 10 sieve 
(0.074 mm.) | (0.042 mm.) |} (2.0 mm.) 
Percent Percent Percent Inches per hour Fachea per foot pH 
60-64 90-95 100 0. 2-0. 8 Granular___.----------- 1.6 6. 0-7. 0 | Moderate_.| Moderate. 
75-81 6 92-96 685 0. 05-0. 2 | Angular blocky...------- 15 6. 5-7.5 | Low.._-_-- Very high. 
11-14 87-90 100 2, 5-5. 0 Granular to single grain__ 1.0 4,0-5.5 | High... Low. 

7 91-95 100 2. 5-5. 0 Single grain_.._-..-_----- 1.0 4.0-5.5 | High _..__- Low. 
11-14 787-91 795 2. 5-5. 0 Granular to single grain__ 1.0 6. 5-7. 5 | High__---_- Low. 

10 7 87-92 795 5. 0-10. 0 | Granular to single grain__ -7 | 70-85 | High.__2__- Low. 

5-7 93-97 100 5. 0-10. 0 | Single grain._.____-_-__- 10 4.0-5.5 | High...-__- Low. 
35-40 94-98 100 0. 2-0. 8 Massive._..--.--------- 1.2 4.0-5.0 | Low_____-- Moderate. 
60-64 95-98 100 0. 8-2. 5 Crumbs... s-0s-62-25- 1.4] 4.0-5.0/| Moderate. .| Moderate. 
35-42 96-98 100 0. 2-0.8 | Subangular bloecky._____- 1.2] 4.0-5.0 | Low__..__. Moderate. 
11 93-95 100 5. 0-10.0 | Granular_.........._-.- 1.2 4.0-5.0 | High._____- Low. 

3 92~94 100 0. 2-0. 8 Single grain........._.-- 1.0 4.0-5.0 | High______- ‘Low. 

13 91-96 100 0. 5-10. 0 | Granular to single grain_- 10 4, 0-5.0 | High... 2. Low. 

3 94-97 100 0. 2-0. 8 Single grain__....______- 1.0 4.0-5.0 | High.._....| Low. 
jecgiwtenadedeleidosyeuunnadlacelelocora ees oleae ls des eae cade dy veda mee teclaseeaey es 4,0-6. 5 |.-.--------- 

77 96-100 § 96-100 0. 05-0. 2 | Massive.._..-.-------.- 1.5] 7.0-8.0! Very low___| Very high. 

13 85-91 100 5. 0-10. 0 | Single grain__..-_._.-..- aes 7. 0-8.0 | Very high--| Very low. 

77 96-100 100 0. 05-0. 2 | Massive.______________- 1.5] 7.0-8.0 |} Very low__.| Very high. 

17-20 75-86 100 5. 0-10.0 | Granular____.-_-.------ 1.56 4.0-5.5 | High_.----. Low. 

36-42 71-88 100 0. 2-0. 8 Subangular blocky__.._.. 125 4. 0-5. 0 | Moderate.__| Moderate. 

17-20 77-88 100 2. 5-5. 0 Granular .-..---------- 1.6 4.0-5.5 | High...-.._] Low. 

41-42 73-90 100 0. 2-0.8 | Subangular blocky______- 1.5 | 4.0-5.0 | Moderate___| Moderate. 

54 95-98 100 0. 2-0. 8 Massive._____._---__--- 1.5 4.0-5.0 | Low_._---- High. 

17-20 61-67 90 5. 0-10. 0 | Granular._....--_-____- 1.4 4.0-5.5 |) High. __.-. Low. 

54 89-94 98 0. 2-0. 8 Massive..-.-.---------- 1.5 4, 0-5. 0 OW.------ High. 

87 99~100 100 0. 05-0, 2 | Massive..._...--_------ 15 4,0-6.5 | Very low._-| Very high. 

89 99-100 100 0. 05-0. 2 | Massive..-..--_.-.------ 1.5 4.0-4.5 | Very low__-| Very high. 
5 Data from Sarasota County, Fla. 7Fragments of oystershells retained on No. 10 and on No. 40 
5 Marl nodules retained on No. 10 and on No. 40 sieves. sieves. 


8 Some roots remained on the No. 10 screen. 
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Tas_e 8.—Estimated suitability of the soils of McIntosh 


[Except as indicated, rating 


Symbol 
on map 


Tm! 
Tmh 


Soil name 


Bayboro clay loam____.------------- 
Bladen loam and clay loam__.-------- 
Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams__---- 


Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes_ 
Coastal beach.___.-----..----------- 


Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent, 
slopes. 
Dunedands-22.c-vse donee ee 


Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, 
thick surfaces, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, 
thick surfaces, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes. 

Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 


Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes---_- 


Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes- ._ 

Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. -- 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes. 

Lakeland. coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 
percent slopes. 

Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 
§ to 8 percent slopes. 

Leon fine sand____-.---------------- 

Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick sur- 
face, cluyey substratum, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 


Meggett loam___.------------------- 


Ona fine sand__..---..-------------- 
Ona and Scranton fine sands, alkaline 
variants. 


Palm Beach fine sand, dark___-------- 
Plummer sands.__.------------------ 


Tidal marsh, low_..----------------- 
Tidal marsh, high._.-.-------------- 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high water 

table 


Feet 

At or on the 
surface. 

At or on the 
surface. 

At or on the 
surface. 

Tot E48 oh 88 ee 


Covered by tides-. 


At or on the 
surface. 


At or on the 
surface? 


At or on the 
surface. 


At or on the 
surface? 


At or on the 
surface? 
Floods frequently__ 


Covered by tides_- 
Covered by tides_- 


Suitability of soil material for— 


Wet weather 
grading ! 


Road 
subgrade ! 


Poor to good..__-- 
Bait. ocecececces 


Fair to a depth 
of 18 inches. 
Fair® 22dcne- 5d 


Fair to a depth 
of 18 inches. 
Fair to good to a 
depth of 30 

inches. 

Fair to good to a 
depth of 30 
inches. 


Fair to good__---- 


Fair to good__---- | 
Fair to good..-.-_ | 


Good_.-.-------- 


Fair to good------ 

Fair to good to a 
depth of 24 
inches. 


Road 
embankment 


Fair to a depth 
of 18 inches. 
Fairs ccc wbecoee 


Fair to a depth 
of 18 inches. 
Good to a depth 
of 30 inches. 


Good to a depth 
of 30 inches, 


Fair to a depth 
of 12 inches, 
Good_--.-------- 


Fair to good to a 
depth of 24 
inches. 


McINTOSH COUNTY, GEORGIA 


County for use in various kinds of construction 


is for entire profile] 
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Suitability as source of — Suitability for— 
Vegetative Ponds for wildlife Drainage Sewage 
Sand! topsoil ! _ Agricultural Trrigation fields for disposal 
(uppermost 12 drainage septic tanks oxidation 
inches) Reservoir area | Embankment ponds 
Poor. cee. 224502 Poor....------ Good... -..-.-- Poor to fair?._.} Poor_______-_- Poor__.._..--- Poor.____-.... Poor. 
POOtSc eee eet een POOF. 2 ose6 noms Good___.--.-- Poor to fair 2___| Poor_______--. Poor_.......-.| Poor..__-_---- Poor. 
Poor_..-...----- Paired = s328c86, Good__..-_-_- Poor to fair?___| Poor....2..--- Poor____...--. Poor__.__...-- Poor. 
Pair, eee coe Fair to poor___} Fair to poor__.| Fair to poor.__} Poor to fair_...} Poor to fair...) Poor.._.__.--- Poor. 
Paipeceeee eed Poorsiscseesse Poors eo Poor___..-.--- Poor_____----- Poor.________- Poorice soesese Poor, 
POO awn nce ees eee Good. ._-.---- Good to fair.._.| Good to fair._.] Poor....-._--- Fair. 2.2222... Poor_.___.---- Poor. 
Fair so .222 ocyer! Poors, . 252. POOP 22 ose2 Poor___.---.-- Good__----.-- Poor.__------- Good_.-.-.--- Fair. 
Poor -2.222502,a4 Good. ._.-2--. Fair to good___| Pair to good___| Fair to good__.| Good__.___._- Fair to good_..| Poor. 
Poor: go. geecdeu2 Good________- Fair to good___| Fair to good.__| Fair to good.._| Good_--.--.-- Fair to good___} Poor. 
Pooks: Se- 22g oht Good__..----- Fair to good...| Fair to good.._| Fair to good_..| Good_.....--. Fair to good.__| Poor. 
PoOOricesielene sy Good___.-.-.- Fair to good__.| Fair to good__..| Fair to good__.| Good__._____- Fair to good.__| Poor. 
Fair to good__._- Paitosou ck cs Poor_._------- Poor... .-.-- Good__...---- Poor #..222 2. Good _...._--.- Pair: 
Paine oeecguo 328 Fair to poor_..| Fair to poor.._| Fair to poor__.| Poor to fair..._| Poor to fair..._| Poor___-.-_.-- Poor. 
Fair to good_____ Pairs. s25502 0 PoOrscees see Poor....---.-- Good___..-.--- Poor t._..____. Good___---.-- Fair. 
Fair to good. ____ Fair. ...2-__-- Poors 2808) Poor._._-...-. Good_____---- Poor #________- Good________- Fair, 
Pair. ce siwo. cose Poor_____----- POOrs4- 2 She ces Poor__..-.-.-- Good. _. _-.__- Poor #...-_--_-- Good__._.---- Fair. 
Wairirs Fae te! Poor._.___---- Poor._.______- Poor_...------ Good____...-- Poor 4___-_____- Good___..---- Fair, 
Baits) (secu2 bsctees Poor. _.._------ Poor...-_-.--- Poor__..-_---.. Good__ ui... Poor +... oe Good______--- Fair. 
Vaifeen conn Sle Fair to poor._.| Fair to poor___| Fair to poor_..| Poor to fair._..| Poor to fair-...| Poor_.__.--.-- Poor. 
POOP G2 se eee Good... 22-2. Good to fair. ._| Good to fair___| Poor_...--.__- OF eerie ee Poor___-_----.- Poor. 
Poors 222 22te205 Waite i282 ate ts Good_...._.-- Poor to fair ?_._) Poor......_..- Poor._.-.----- POOR ee eeee Poor. 
Fairs ca2a2 ioa2 3 Fair to poor_._| Fair to poor. ._| Fair to poor.._| Poor to fair_.._| Poor to fair....| Poors.......- Poor. 
Waits ccs chace, Fair to poor._.| Fair to poor.__| Fair to poor_._| Poor to fair___.| Poor to fair_._.| Poor.__..-.--- Poor, 
Fair to good____- Wain. ote eee Poor..___.---- Poor were hon > Good__._._._- Poor *ieceJskee Good... .----- Pair. 
Paite oo Slee neue Paifvciccccecd i 0 | ee Fair... 222 Poor.._..__--. Poor._--2.---- Poor. ees Poor. 
POOP. 22 geet ets Paiveccs 22 tote Good... ._-__.. Poor to fair?._.| Poor_...2...-- Poor_____.---- Poor_...------ Poor. 
Poor... ..----- Pair. 20222222 Fair... 22 Fair... 2...--- Poor.__------- Poor... ....--- |, Poor ses seesie Poor. 
POOP 32 rye ant ne Pair._.-_..--- Pairic 226 scone Pair... 2-2. Poor____._.--- Poor______.--- Poor...-.------ Poor. 
Poor_____- 8 Poor_.____._.- Good to fair__.| Poor?..___....| Poor._.......-| Poor.____..--- Poorsnsseeecs2 Poor. 
POG: SB 2noc2 foe Poor...___---- Paifescesctese Fair? oo. Poor_._._----- Poor._____-__-- Poor....------- Poor. 
Poor... ..------ Poor_______._- Pair. ________ Fair? 2.0 _-- Poor_____----- Poor....----.-- Poors sb. Poor. 
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Tas. 8.—Hstimated suitability of the soils of McIntosh 


[Except as indicated, rating 


Suitability of soil material for— 


Wet weather 
grading ! 


Road 
subgrade ! 


Road 
embankment 


Depth to 
Symbol seasonally 
on map Soil name high water 
table 
Feet 
Wst Weston loamy sand, thick surface. -_.-- At or on the 
surface? 
Wes Weston loamy fine sand___-__-.------ At or on the 
surface? 
Wet Weston very coarse sand____--------- At or on the 
surface? 
Wil Wet alluvial land__..--.------------- Floods frequently_-| Poor 


Good to a depth 
of 12 inches. 


Fair to good to a 
depth of 24 
inches. 

Fair to good to a 
depth of 24 
inches. 

Good to a depth 
of 12 inches. 


Fair to good to a 
depth of 24 
inches. 

Fair to good to a 
depth of 24 
inches. 

Good to a depth 
of 12 inches. 


1 Rating of soil based on recommendations by the materials-testing personnel, 5th Division, Georgia State Highway Department. 


2 Soil susceptible to piping. 


Soil name and location 


Bayboro clay loam: 
4.5 miles E. of Townsend on State 
Highway 99 in Youngs Swamp. 


1 mile SE. of Townsend on State 
Highway 99. 


Bladen fine sandy loam: 
1 mile E. of Eulonia___.------------ 


2 miles N. of Townsend__....---.--- 


Dunbar fine sandy loam: 
2 miles N. of Townsend__--_-------- 


1 mile E, of Eulonia.._.-..--------- 


Eulonia fine sandy loam: 
1 mile E. of Eulonia_..------------- 


3.6 miles 8. of Eulonia___..__-._-.-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Parent material 


Marine clay of the Pamlico 


marine terrace, 


Marine clay of the Pamlico 


marine terrace, 


Clay and sandy clay of the 
Pamlico marine terrace. 


Clay and sandy clay of the 
Pamlico marine terrace. 


Sandy clay loams and fine sandy 
loams of the Pamlico marine 
terrace. 


Sandy clay loams and fine sandy 
loams of the Pamlico marine 
terrace. 


Sandy loam over clay or sandy 
clay of the Pamlico marine 
terrace, 


Sandy loam over clay or sandy 
clay of the Pamlico marine 
terrace, 


TABLE 9.—Hngineering test data for soil 


Bureau of 
Public Roads 
report num- 

ber 


§34789____- 


$33380_... - 


Depth Horizon 
Inches 
1-14 Ajossteee 
19-32 Bageeses 
38-52 Cepec- 3-5 
0-10 Ajeecsee's 
17-25 Byyet ace 
36-64.-+] Cy----.-- 
0-3 Aj_------ 
15-26 Bigesked 2 
42-50 Cpsr esse 
0-5 Aiastade's 
14-30 Dogo aguas 
41-57 Gyre 22 
0-5 Ay_------ 
17-24 Booyg------ 
33-48 Deg------ 
0-3 Ajeece swe 
9-16 Bygiatonee 
21-31 Dog------ 
0-4. An------ 
11-18 Bee cvae 2 
24-34, Opes see! 
0-5 An------ 
14-22 B,.--_--- 
33-43 Digencse 3 


Maximum 


ry moisture 
density content 
Lb. per cu. fi. Percent 

92 25 
97 23 
100 22 
75 37 

91 26 
90 27 

93 22 
105 19 
96 24 
109 13 
95 22 
103 20 
113 11 
123 il 
107 18 
106 15 
118 13 
102 20 
88 22 
112 17 
96 22 
107 12 
119 13 
114 15 


Moisture-density ? 


Optimum 
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is for entire profile] 
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Suitability for— 
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Vegetative Ponds for wildlife Drainage Sewage 
Sand! topsoil } Agricultural Trrigation fields for disposal 
(uppermost 12 drainage septic tanks oxidation 
inches) Reservoir area | Embankment ponds 
Faits (02 ote Faivoc 0 iy Pair_.-.----.. Maite... 2e.ceee Poor... 22-2 Poor... 2-2. Poor.___..--_- Poor. 
by) | ne Fair... 2.22 22. Fair__...._._- Faire oo2 5.554 POOP: ..cceee Poor_...__-__- Poor. 2243255. Poor. 
Good to a depth | Fair____._____- Pair... 222-2. Fairsosocsen8 Poor...-.---2- PoOors..2eesce Poor_________- Poor. 
of 12 inches. 
Poor__..-.---.-- Poors ace 2 Good to fair...| Poor?._....._- Poor...______- Poor. _.. 2. --- Poor___.__---- Poor. 
3 Areas need drainage when used as a source of borrow materials. 
4 Low water-holding capacity. 
samples taken from 14 soil profiles 3 
Mechanical analyses ® Classification 


Percentage passing sieve— 


Percentage smaller than— 


Liquid 
limit 


Plasticity 


index 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


AASHO # Unified § 
A-7-5(12)__| CH. 
A-7~6(19)__| CH. 
A-7-6(20)-_| CH. 
A-7-5(15)..| CH. 
A-7-6(16)-.-| MH-CH 
A-7-5(16).-| MH-CH 
A-4(6)_---- ML or OL, 
A-7-6(13)__| CL. 
A-7-6(20)_.| CH. 
A-4(4)_---- ML or OL. 
A~7-6(20) -_ j 
A-7-6(13)_-| CL. 
A-2-4(0)___] SM. 
A~4(4)_. ML-~CL 
A-7-6(9)_--{ CL. 
A-~4(8)_-_ 2 ML or OL 
A-6(5).-.-- L. 
A-7-6(17)_-| MH-CH 
A-4(2)_____ SM. 

A- 6(7)----- CL. 
A-7-5(18).-| MH-CH 
A-2-4(0)__.| 8M. 
A~4(1).---- sc. 
A-2-6(0).--| SC. 
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Taste 9.—Engineering test data for soil 


Moisture-density ? 


Bureau of 
Public Roads} 
Soil name and location Parent material report num-| Denth Horizon | Maximum) Optimum 
ber dry moisture 
density content 


Fairhope fine sandy loam: 


1 mile FE. of Eulonia_..---..-------- Heavy clay or fine sandy clay of | $33397_____ 0-5 Ayoceces 97 19 
the Pamlico marine terrace. $33398_--_- 16-24 Bog. ----- 98 23 
§$33399_____ 32-47 (OF ae eens 97 22 
6 miles N. of Darien and 1 mile W. of | Heavy clay or fine sandy clay of | $33394.---- 0-6 Aros oes 105 15 
U.S. Highway 17. the Pamlico marine terrace. $33395____- 12-19 | B,orBD, 98 23 
$33396_.--- 28-41 C, or Di 105 18 
Galestown fine sand: 

2.5 miles E. of Meridian..---------- Marine sands on old beach | $33400_---- 0-7 Agowinn Ss 104 14 
ridges. $33401.__-- 12-29 By.------ 104. 14 
§33402_____ 29-44 Cige sess 104. 16 
0.5 mile W. of Meridian._-...------ Marine sands on old beach | $33403_---- 2-10 Bye aesbes 104. 14 
ridges. §33404.....-- 10-27 Bo__----- 102 16 
833405... --- 27-43 Cig------ 102 17 

Weston loamy fine sand: 
2.1 miles SE. of Townsend___------- Medium-textured materials of | S34792____- 0-5 Aiwa tdise! 118 il 
the Pamlico marine terrace. $34793__.-- 31-44 Bee 112 16 
§34794____- 44-66 Oreos Sets 114 14 
1.1 miles SE. of Townsend. -.------- Medium-textured materials of | 834795_..-- 0-6 Noign Seeke! 113 13 
the Pamlico marine terrace, $34796____. 23-34 By ecw! 110 16 
$34797____- 84-57 Cjes- oss 116 14 


i Te OD 


1'Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials (AASHO). 
~ Based on T 99-57, Method A, “The Moisture-Density Relations of Soils Using a 5.5-1b. Rammer and a 12-in. Drop,” AASHO 

esignation. 

’ Mechanical analyses according to AASHO Designation T 88. Frequently, results by this procedure differ somewhat from results 
that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure the 
fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, 
including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the 8CS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette 
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samples taken from 14 soil profiles \—Continued 


Mechanical analyses ? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— Liquid | Plasticity 
limit index 
AASHO 4 Unified § 
No. 10 No. 40 No. 60 | No. 200 Fl : 
(2.0 (0.42 (0.25 (0.074 | 0.05 mm. | 0.02 mm. mm. mm. 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 

100 97 94 50 42 28 15 10 30 5 | A-4(3)_---- SM. 

100 99 98 76 72 64 56 54 64 32 | A-7-5(20)__| MH—-CH. 
baled Sidtne 28s 100 99 77 73 65 58 56 61 30 | A-7-5(20)--| MH-CH. 
100 98 96 33 27 19 11 6 (6) (8) A-2-4(0)__.| SM. 

100 99 98 70 68 62 57 54 64 33 | A-7-5(18)_-| MH-CH. 
1 tan tate 100 99 62 58 49 45 42 55 30 | A~7-6(15)__| CH. 

100 99 94. 10 9 9 8 6 (8) (8) A-3(0)_---- SP-SM 
ha Shh 100 95 9 9 8 8 7 (°) (8) A-3(0)_---.] SP-SM 
Micralave Biles 100 94 8 7 6 6 5 (8) (8) A-3(0).----| SP-8SM 
mia wees 100 98 10 9 8 7 6 (3) (°) A-3(0)_.-..| SP-SM 
sbiguesees 100 99 9 8 7 6 5 (8) (8) A-3(0)_----| SP-8M 
aera 100 99 20 10 9 7 6 (8) (8) A-2-4(0).--| SM 

100 75 55 17 15 12 7 3 (8) (6) A-2-4(0)_--| SM. 

100 80 65 AL 40 36 31 27 35 17 | A-6(3)____- Sc. 

100 71 55 35 33 30 28 26 37 18 | A-2-6(2).--| SC. 

100 86 68 20 18 12 8 4 (°) (*) A-2-4(0)__.) SM. 

100 88 75 42 40 36 31 27 42 25 | A-7-6(6)_--| SC. 

100 88 73 36 34 32 28 25 36 21 | A-6(2)_---- 8C. 


method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical 
analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming the textural classes of soils. 
4 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed. 7): The Classification 
of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes, AASHO Designation M 145-49 1. 
; teaaie on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Expt. Sta., Corps of Engincers, March 
953 (1 
5 Nonplastic. 
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Figure 13.—Tramroad canal northwest of Townsend. 


Additional Facts About the County 


This section gives facts about the organization and 
settlement of the county. It also describes the agricul- 
ture of the county and gives information about the cli- 
mate and water supplies. 


Organization and Settlement 


Until 1686, the area that is now McIntosh County was 
under the influence of the Spaniards. Agriculture at the 
Spanish missions consisted of growing fruit and other 
crops for food. The first English settlement in the State 
was made in 1721 at Fort King George, east of the present 
site of the town of Darien. Then, in 1735, Scots, who 
were directed by Lord Oglethorpe, established the town 
of New Inverness. Later, the name of this town was 
changed to Darien. The settlers used the great hard- 
woods and yellow pines in the area for constructing homes 
and other buildings in the settlements. They grew bar- 
ley, corn, oats, wheat, turnips, potatoes, and other crops 
for food. 

In 1793, McIntosh County was formed from a part of 
Liberty County, but part of it was returned to Liberty 
County in 1874. Because of frequent, destructive sea 
raids, little development took place in the county prior to 


the War of 1812. After the war, however, sawmills were 
established at Darien and on the islands. 

In 1834, large lumberyards were established at. Darien 
and at other points accessible to the sea. Large lumber- 
ing operations, which continued throughout the rest of 
the century, were begun. Exporting of lumber became 
the leading industry in the county, and businesses that 
depended on it thrived. When the original forests were 
exhausted, the industry dwindled. The naval stores in- 
dustry became prominent during the ensuing period, and 
operations related to that industry still continue, although 
on a lesser scale. 

After the War of 1812, large estates were established on 
the islands and along the coast. The owners grew indi- 
go and sea-island cotton on the sandy soils in the eastern 
part of the mainland. They also diked nearly all of the 
islands in the delta of the Altamaha River so that they 
could grow rice. In 1859, 5,800 acres of rice, which 
yielded 195,000 bushels, was grown in the county accord- 
ing to reports of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Rice 
continued to be grown extensively for a number of years 
(8), but the acreage gradually decreased. By 1898, many 
fields had been abandoned. After World War I, rice was 
no longer important in the county and the fields were 
neglected. Many old fields, once used to grow rice, are 
now idle, but some of them are used as refuges for wildlife. 
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Agriculture * 


Many of the soils of McIntosh County are not well 
suited to agriculture. Much of the county, or approxi- 
mately 84 percent of the acreage, is poorly drained. Never- 
theless, the soils used for crops are generally productive 
and respond well to management. In 1959, there were 81 
farms in the county. On most of these farms, drainage 
was required. 


Size and types of farms 


In 1959, there were 56,564 acres, or 20.5 percent of the 
total acreage in the county, in farms. The farms aver- 
aged approximately 698 acres in size. 

Most of the farms are of the general type or are used 
mainly to grow products for home use. Twenty commer- 
cial farms, largely on the Eulonia-Fairhope, Lynchburg, 
Dunbar, and other more arable soils, are located in the 
county. One dairy farm is located in an area of poorly 
drained soils. Extensive drainage has been installed to 
make the soils suitable for cultivation. Thirty-five farms 
are operated on a part-time basis. 


Crops 


Most of the cultivated acreage in the county is used to 
aon corn, but a smaller acreage is in oats or in potatoes, 

eans, peas, and other truck crops, which are grown 
mainly for home use. Corn yields an average of about 
45 bushels per acre when moderate amounts of fertilizer 
are applied, and other crops make comparable yields. 
Corn commonly receives about 40 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre and 50 pounds each of phosphate and potash. There 
were 645 tons of commercial fertilizer used in the county 
in 1959, compared with 135 tons used in 1954. This 
was used on 1,725 acres of land. 


Livestock 


In 1959, a large part of the income from the sale of 
farm products in McIntosh County was derived from the 
sale of livestock and livestock products. There was a 
total of 1,812 head of cattle and 991 hogs on farms. A 
number of wild hogs roam the county. 

Few purebred animals are raised in the county, and 
little feed is grown for livestock. The animals are allowed 
to roam in the woodlands and marshes, where they can 
obtain most of their food from the native plants. A 
small acreage is in improved pasture, however, and a few 
areas are in native pasture, which is largely idle cropland. 


Climate 


The coastal waters of the Atlantic Ocean have a mod- 
erating influence on the climate of McIntosh County, 
especially on temperatures. The maximum temperatures 
in summer are generally lower along the coast than the 
temperatures at inland points near the same latitude, 
and the minimum temperatures in winter are generally 
higher. Table 10, compiled from records of the United 
States Weather Bureau station at Brunswick, in nearby 
Glynn County, gives monthly and annual temperatures 
and precipitation believed to be typical of those in 
McIntosh County. 


3 Statistics used are from reports published by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. 
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In summer, temperatures during the day average 81.6 
degrees, but temperatures of 90 degrees or higher are 
often recorded. ‘Thunderstorms often cool the air in the 
afternoon. Generally, temperatures at night drop to the 
low eighties, but they sometimes fall below seventy. 
The temperatures in McIntosh County are seldom ex- 
tremely low. During the period between 1925 and 1954, 
temperatures have been lower than 20 degrees only four 
times, but a reading of 13 degrees was recorded in Bruns- 
wick in 1895. 

Light freezes may be expected each year. Cold spells 
do not last long, and temperatures of freezing or below 
that last for more than 3 consecutive days are infrequent. 
Even in the coldest weather, temperatures are relatively 
a during the day; they always risc above the freezing 
mark. 


Tape 10.—Temperature and precipitation at Brunswick, 
Glynn County, Georgia 


[Elevation, 14 feet] 


Temperature ! Precipitation 2 
Month Abso-} Abso- Driest} Wet- | Aver- 
Aver-| lute | lute | Aver-| year | test age 
age | max-| min- | age |(1931)! year | snow- 
imum | imum (1953)| fall 
oF. oF. of. Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 
December -__..- 55. 3 84 19 | 2.9. 2.89 | 5, 44 t 
January..--.-- 54.1 83 17] 2. 88 | 2.59 | 1. 67 3) 
February... --- 55.7 86 13 | 2,83 | 1.73 | 3.93 0.1 
Wain Ger a Al ees | ht Po ol at rll a eel aha | ees Es 
March__-_____- 61.3 99 24 | 3.21 | 4.05 | 3.48 0 
April_.------- 67.8 94 35 } 3.08 | 1.56 | 6,09 (3) 
Mayscoeoete-s 74. 6 100 44/3,28] .35 | .77 (3) 
Springs a2 |a.c. cee alee ee ef eR oe eee de BS ee 
June_.-------- 80. 9 104 57 | 5. 54 | 2.77 | 3.68 0 
July.--------- 82. 0 104 63 | 7.44 | 5.28 |11. 75 0 
August_..----- 81.9 103 63 | 6.57 | 6 26 {16.37 0 
iM Gr ts. Ses no et a ole Ge he ed he ele meal sim ene been oly 
September-_-_-_-__ 78. 6 101 51 | 7.10 | 3.06 |22. 86 0 
October___--.- 70. 5 95 388} 3.73 | . 284 1.61 0 
November... -_ 61.0 89 2111.72] 1.10} 1.55 0 
Pallocoeetelice cod ene eee | ec ae selee ote Saeed beets 
Year__...- 68. 6 104 13 |50. 36 31. 92 179, 15 0.1 


1 Average temperature based on a 40-year record, through 1955; 
highest and lowest temperatures on a 50-year record, through 1952. 

2 Average precipitation based on a 55-year record, through 1955; 
wettest and driest years based on a 55-year record, in the period 
se a snowfall based on a 44-year record, through 1952. 

3 Trace. 


The average length of the growing season in McIntosh 
County is from 280 to 290 days (2). The growing season at 
nearby Brunswick is 293 days. The average date of the 
last freezing temperature in spring at Brunswick is Feb- 
ruary 17, and the average date of the first freezing temp- 
erature in fall is December 5. There is the possibility of 
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a light freeze as early as December 10 and _as late as 
March 20. Freezing has occurred as early as November 3 
and as late as March 27. 

The average annual precipitation recorded at Bruns- 
wick is 50.36 inches. Afternoon thundershowers during 
the months of June through September produce about 53 
percent of the annual precipitation. Only about 20 
percent of the annual precipitation falls during the period 
November through February. Monthly extremes of 
rainfall have ranged from 0.28 inch in October 1931 to 
22.86 inches in September 1953. Most of the large 
amounts of rainfall that have fallen in any one day or m 
any one month have resulted from tropical storms, A 
number of these storms have passed near enough to cause 
heavy rains and damage from wind, but hurricanes of 
major consequence are rare. Little snow falls in the area. 

Early in the morning, humidity averages about 90 
percent. Afternoon readings show an average of about 
55 percent. 

Occasionally, there is a dry season. In 5 out of 10 
years, 50 days of drought can be expected (15). The 
seasonal distribution of rainfall shows that deficiencies 
in moisture are most likely to occur in March, but at 
times there are dry periods in April. The probability 
of a deficiency in moisture in the months of May through 
October is high. The number of drought days is greatest 
in May and fewest in July and August. The number 
increases in September and October. 


Water Supplies 


An artesian aquifer underlies McIntosh County. 
At Darien, the aquifer is at a depth of about 600 feet. 
Three limestone formations compose this aquifer and 
act as a single hydrologic unit (11). Above and below 
the limestone are beds of clay through which water 
infiltrates slowly. The clay above the limestone is of 
Miocene age, and that below is of Eocene age. The 
clay confines water within the limestone. 

Wells are usually drilled into the limestone and are 
cased to a depth slightly below the top of the limestone. 
Casings are driven or cemented into place, and the rest 
of the hole in the limestone is uncased. These wells 
have yields of water that range from about 100 to 4,000 
gallons per minute. The yield depends upon the diameter 
of the well and the depth to which it is driven. The water 
is of good quality. It is low in silica, iron, and dissolved 
solids, and hardness is as much as 120 parts per million. 
Most of the water has traces of sulfate in it, and this 
gives the water a distinctive odor and taste. 

Many farms are supplied with water from wells drilled 
into sand, which is at a shallower depth than the lime- 
stone. Most of these wells are 30 to 70 feet deep and 
yield moderate amounts of water. The water is softer 
than water taken from limestone and is more suitable for 
domestic use. 

Artesian pressure has declined within the county 
during the past 20 years. Much water is wasted from 
wells that are allowed to flow continuously. Increased 
use of water for municipal, industrial, domestic, and 
irrigation purposes has also caused the water levels to 
decline in the coastal area. Figure 6, in the section 
“Formation, Classification, and Morphology of Soils” 
illustrates the height of pressure in the aquifer in 1957 
(10). 
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Glossary 


Acidity, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil mass is 
expressed in pH values, or in words, as follows: 


pH pit 
Below 4.5 Mildly alka- 7.4-7.8 
alkaline. 
Very strongly 9.1 and higher 


Extremely 
line. 
7.9-8.4 
Strongly 
alkaline, 


acid. 
Very strongly 4.5-5.0 
acid. 
Strongly acid_ 5.1-5.5 
Medium acid_ 5.6-6.0 
Slightly acid_ 6.1-6.5 
Neutral. .... 6.6-7.3 


Alluvium (alluvial deposits). 
streams. 


Moderately 
8.5-9.0 
alkaline. 


Soil materials deposited on land by 
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Aquifer. A porous soil or geological formation that yields ground 
water to wells and springs. 

Bay. A depressed, swampy area in which water-tolerant plants 
grow. Shallow water covers the surface intermittently. 

Clay. (1) As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 
0.002 millimeter in diameter. (2) As a soil textural class, soil 
material that contains 40 percent or more clay, as defined under 
(1), less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 
(See also Texture, soil.) 

Coneretion. Hard grains, pellets, or nodules from concentrations 
of compounds in the soil that cement the soil grains together. 
The concretions contain calcium, iron, or manganese. 

Consistence, soil. The nature of soil material that is expressed by 
the resistance of the individual particles to separating from one 
another (cohesion) or by the ability of the soil mass to undergo 
a change in shape without breaking (plasticity). The con- 
sistence varies with the moisture content. Thus, a soil aggre- 
gate or clod may be hard when dry and plastic when wet. 
Terms used to describe consistence are— 

Friable. When moist, easily crushed by hand and coheres when 
pressed together. Jriable soils are easily tilled. 

Firm. When moist, crushes under moderate pressure but re- 
sistance is distinctly noticeable. Firm soils are likely to be 
difficult to till. 

Hard. When dry, is moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken in the hands without difficulty but is barely break- 
able between thumb and forefinger. 

Indurated. Hard, very strongly cemented; brittle; does not 
soften under prolonged wetting. 

Loose. Noncoherent when moist or dry. Loose soils are gen- 
erally coarse textured and are easily tilled. 

Plastic. When wet, retains an impressed shape and resists being 
deformed; plastic soils are high in clay and are difficult to 


till. 
Sofi. Weakly coherent and fragile; when dry, breaks to powder 
or individual grains under slight pressure. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream. Some first 
bottom areas are flooded frequently, others at less frequent 
intervals. The term “high bottom phase” is commonly applied 
to areas that are rarely flooded. See also Flood plain. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land occupying the bottom of the valley 
of a present stream and subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Friable. See Consistence, soil. 

Genesis, soil. Mode of origin of the soil. Soil genesis refers par- 
ticularly to the processes causing the development of the solum 
from unconsolidated parent materials. 

Humus. Organic matter that has reached a more or less stable, 
advanced stage of decomposition; the plant and animal residues 
in the soil that have undergone some appreciable degree of 
decomposition. 

Loam soil. Soil having approximately equal amounts of sand, silt 
and clay. 

Morphology, soil. The physical constitution of the soil including 
the texture, structure, consistence, color, and other physical 
and chemical properties of the various soil horizons that make 
up the soil profile. 

Mottled (or mottling). Irregularly marked with spots of color and 
generally associated with poor drainage. Descriptive terms 
for mottles follow: Contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent; 
abundance—few, common, and many; and size—fine, medium, 
and coarse. The size measurements are as follows: Fine, 
commonly less than 5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter 
along the greatest dimension; medium, commonly ranging be- 
tween 5 and 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) along the 
greatest dimension; and coarse, commonly more than 15 milli- 
meters (about 0.6 inch) along the greatest dimension. 

Permeability, soil. That quality of the soil that enables it to trans- 
mit air and water. Moderately permeable soils transmit air 
and water readily. Such conditions are favorable for the 
growth of roots. Slowly permeable soils allow water and air 
to move so slowly that the growth of roots may be restricted. 
Rapidly permeable soils transmit air and water rapidly, and 
roots make good growth. 

Piezometric surface. An imaginary surface that coincides with the 
point to which water will rise in the tight casing of a well that 
penetrates a body of confined ground water. 


Pocosin. A local name given by the Indians to a swamp that 
contains more or less peat. 


Reaction. See Acidity, soil. 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of the land surface, con- 
sidered collectively. 


Sand. (1) Individual rock or mineral fragments having diameters 
ranging from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters. Sand grains 
consist chiefly of quartz, but they may be of any mineral com- 
position. (2) The textural class name of any soil that con- 
tains 85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent 
clay. See also Texture, soil. 


(1) Individual-mineral particles of soil that range in diameter 
between the upper size of clay, 0.002 millimeter, and the lower 
size of very fine sand, 0.05 millimeter. (2) Soil of the textural 
class called silt contains 80 percent or more of silt and less than 
12 pereent of clay. (3) Sediments deposited from water in 
which the individual grains are approximately of the size of silt, 
although the term is sometimes applied loosely to sediments 
nee considerable sand and clay. (See also Texture, 
soil. 


The natural medium for the growth of land plants. A soil 
is a natural, three-dimensional body on the surface of the earth, 
unlike the adjoining bodies. 


Soil separates. The individual size groups of soil particles, as sand, 
silt, and clay. 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soils includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike those 
of the underlying parent material. The living roots and other 
plant and animal life characteristic of the soils are largely con- 
fined to the solum. 


Structure, soil. The aggregation of primary soil particles into 
compound particles, or clusters of primary particles, which 
are separated from adjoining aggregates by surfaces of weak- 
ness. Soil structure is classified according to grade, class, and 


Silt. 


Soil. 


type. 

Grade: Distinctness of aggregation. It expresses the differential 
between cohesion within aggregates and adhesion between 
aggregates. Terms: Structureless (single grain or massive), 
weak, moderate, and strong. 

Class: Size of soil aggregates. Terms: Very fine or very thin, 
fine or thin, medium, coarse or thick, and very coarse or very 
thick. 

Type: Shape and arrangement of individual natural soil aggre- 
gates. Terms: Platy, prismatic, columnar, (angular) 
blocky, subangular blocky, granular, and crumb. (Example 
of soil-structure grade, class, and type: Moderate, coarse, 
subangular blocky.) 


Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon of soils with distinct profiles; 
roughly, that part of the profile below plow depth. 


Substratum. Any layer lying beneath the solum, or true soil. 


Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, usually flat or undu- 
lating, bordering a stream; frequently called second bottoms as 
contrasted with flood plains; seldom subject to overflow. 


Terrace, marine. A level or nearly level plain once covered by the 
sea, 


Texture, soil, The relative proportions of the various size groups of 
individual soil grains in a mass of soil; specifically, the propor- 
tions of sand, silt, and clay. The soil textural classes, in in- 
creasing order of the content of the finer separates, are as fol- 
lows: Sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt loam, and clay. 
These classes may be modified according to relative size of the 
coarser particles; for example, fine sand, loamy fine sand, fine 
sandy loam, very fine sandy loam, coarse sandy loam, gravelly 
sandy loam, gravelly loam, cobbly loam, sandy clay, stony clay, 
and stony loam. 


Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in its relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the friable 
state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and 
stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, 
hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 


Understory. A layer of foliage in a forest below the level of the 
main canopy; also, the trees forming such a layer. 
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Capability Woodland 
unit 


Map eymbol Mapping unit Page Page group Page Range site 
BhA Bayboro clay loam___._ --------------------- 5 IiIw-2 30 4 40 Bladen Flatwoods. 
BjA Bladen loam and clay loam oe 6 Vw-l 32 4 40 Bladen Flatwoods. 
BkA Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams_-.- -- Raul e 7 ~~ JIIw-2 30 6 41 Bladen Flatwoods. 
BnB Blanton fine sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes_--._---- 7 IVw-3 31 3 39 Sandy Flatwoods. 
Cub Coastal beach____-.-------------------------- 8  VIITs-1 34 @) 0 
DmA Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes- --- 8 IIw-3 29 2 39 laden Flatwoods. 
Dsl Dunedand..220-- sus sceccc ue host eases 9 VITIs-1 34 () (?) 
EoA Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent 9 IlIe-3 9 1 37 ~Bladen Flatwoods. 
slopes. 
EpA Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 10 Ile-3 29 1 37 Bladen Flatwoods. 
Q to 2 percent slopes. 
EpB Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 10 =Ife-3 29 1 37 ~=Bladen Flatwoods. 
2 to 5 percent slopes. 
FpB Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_.-_ 10. ~=ITle-3 29 1 37. ~— Bladen Flatwoods. 
GrA Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ._---- Il HIs~-2 31 5 41 Coastal Hammock. 
KfA Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_______--.--- 12 IVw-~3 31 3 39 Sandy Flatwoods. 
LwB Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 13 -VIIs-1 34 9 42  Serub Oak Sand Ridge. 
LwC Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 13. ~VIIs-1 34 9 42 Scrub Oak Sand Ridge. 
LpA Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 12 IITs-2 31 5 41 Coastal Hammock. 
Lpc Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 12. [Vs-1 32 5 41 Coastal Hammock. 
LxC tad coarse sand, thick surface, 5 to 8 per- 13. ~VIIs-1 34 9 42  Serub Oak Sand Ridge. 
cent slopes. 
LrA Leon: fine:sand. 2. -20-2- shen ssseek a sesen sek 14. Vw-4 33 7 41 Hardpan Flatwoods. 
LuA Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick surface, clayey 14 IIw-2 29 2 39 Bladen Flatwoods. 
substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Mae Made-latde: 2s socsicecdiusoe ac iota eee 15 VIIw-3 33 (8) 2 
MBA Meggett loam__.-.--------------------------- 15 TIw-2 30 4 40 Bladen Flatwoods. 
ObA Ona fine sand_____-__------------------------ 16 «IITw-1 30 3 39 Sandy Flatwoods. 
OsA Ona and Scranton fine sands, alkaline variants_ -_ 16 ITIw-1 30 3 39 Sandy Flatwoods. 
PdA Palm Beach fine sand, dark__--.--------------- 17 —s«IYTs-2 31 5 41 Coastal Hammock. 
PeA Plummer-sanids:.22 222425 .sc0--2seeole eb owee 17 Vw-2 32 8 42 ee Low- 
ands, 
Por Portsmouth loam_____._---------------------- 18 IIIw-2 30 4 40 Bladen Flatwoods. 
RkA Rutlege fine sand___._._-.-------------------- 18 Vw-2 32 8 42 Fine Hardwood Low- 
lands. 
Stj St. Johns fine sand___..__-.------------------ 19 Vw-2 32 8 42 Pine-Hardwood Low- 
lands. 
Swa SWaM ps2 so-so sets sees teeeteescoheusesees 19 ~VITw~1 33 10 42 Swamp. 
Tmh Tidal marsh, high_.._.-..-------------------- 20 = VIIw-3 33 (3) Salt Marsh. 
Tmi Tidal marsh, low.--.------------------------- 19 VIIw-3 33 @) Salt Marsh. 
Wes Weston loamy fine sand_..--.----------------- 21 TIw-2 30 6 41 Bladen Flatwoods. 
Wst Weston loamy sand, thick surface. ._...-------- 20 = IIIw-2 30 8 42 Bladen Flatwoods. 
Wet Weston very coarse sand__-------------------- 21 Vw-2 32 8 42 Bladen Flatwoods. 
Wil Wet alluvial land...-------------------------- 21. IVw-1 31 10 42 Fresh Marsh. 


1 Table 1, p. 6, shows the acreage and proportionate extent of of the soils see the section ‘Engineering Uses of Soils’ beginning 
the soils; tables 3, p. 35, gives estimated yields of crops; and table 6, on p. 46. 
p. 44, lists the nine important range sites and gives important 2 Not used extensively for range. 
features of each. For information about the engineering properties 3 Not suitable for growing trees. 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
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complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter in each symbol is the initial of the soil series name. If 

the third letter is a capital, it denotes the range of sldpe, from A, less than 

2 percent, to C, 5 to 12 percent. Symbols that do not contain a slope letter 
are for nearly level soils, with the exception of Cub, Coastal beach, and Dsl, 


Dune land. 
SYMBOL NAME 
BhA Bayboro clay loam 
BjA Bladen loam and clay loam 
BkA Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams 
BnB Blanton fine sand, O to 5 percent slopes 
Cub Coastal beach 
DmA __ Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Ds! Dune land 
EoA Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
EpA Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, O to 2 percent slopes 
EpB Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
FpB Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
GrA Galestown fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
KfA Klej fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
LwB Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Lwc Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 percent slopes 
LpA Lakeland sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Lpc Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Lxc Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
LrA Leon fine sand 
LuA Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick surface, clayey substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Mae Made land 
MBA Meggett loam 
ObA Ona fine sand 
OsA Ona and Scranton fine sands, alkaline variants 
PdA Palm Beach fine sand, dark 
PeA Plummer sands 
Por Portsmouth loam 
RkA Rutlege fine sand 
Sti St. Johns fine sand 
Swa Swamp 
Tmh _ Tidal marsh, high 
Tm Tidal marsh, low 
Wes Weston loamy fine sand 
Wst Weston loamy sand, thick surface 
Wet Weston very coarse sand 
wtl Wet alluvial land 


Soil map constructed 1960 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1953 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, east zone, Transverse 
Mercator projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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The first letter in each symbol is the initial of the soil series name. If 

the third letter is a capital, it denotes the range of slope, from A, less than 

2 percent, to C, 5 to 12 percent. Symbols that do not contain a slope letter 
are for nearly level soils, with the exception of Cub, Coastal beach, and Dsl, 
Dune land. 


SYMBOL NAME 


BhA Bayboro clay loam 

BjA Bladen loam and clay loam 

BkA Bladen-Coxville fine sandy loams 

BnB Blanton fine sand, O to 5 percent slopes 


Cub Coastal beach 


DmA Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Dsl Dune land 
EoA Eulonia-Fairhope fine sandy loams, O to 2 percent slopes 
EpA Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, O to 2 percent slopes 


EpB Eulonia-Fairhope loamy fine sands, thick surfaces, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
FpB Fairhope fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

GrA Galestown fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

KfA Klej fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 


LwB Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

LwC Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

LpA Lakeland sand, O to 2 percent slopes 

Lpc Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Lxc Lakewood coarse sand, thick surface, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

LrA Leon fine sand 

LuA Lynchburg loamy fine sand, thick surface, clayey substratum, O to 2 percent slopes 


Mae Made land 
MBA Meggett loam 


ObA Ona fine sand 


OsA Ona and Scranton fine sands, alkaline variants 
PdA Palm Beach fine sand, dark 

PeA Plummer sands 

Por Portsmouth loam 

RkA Rutlege fine sand 

Stj St. Johns fine sand 


Swa Swamp 


Tmh Tidal marsh, high 
Tmi Tidal marsh, low 


Wes Weston loamy fine sand 

Wst Weston loamy sand, thick surface 
Wet Weston very coarse sand 

wtl Wet alluvial land 


Soil map constructed 1960 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1953 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, east zone, Transverse 
Mercator projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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This is one of a set of maps prepared by the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for a soil survey report of this area. For information 
regarding the complete soil survey report, write the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. This map compiled from aerial 


photographs flown in 1953. 
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regarding the complete soil survey report, wrtie the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. This map compiled from aerial 


photographs flown in 1953. 
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This is one of a set of maps prepared by the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for a soil survey report of this area. For information 
regarding the complete soil survey report, wrtie the Soil Conservation Service, U- S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D, C. This map compiled from aerial 


photographs flown in 1953. 
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